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CHAPTER IV. 

(contmued) 
ON PERSECUTION. 



Part II. 

THE HISTORY OF PEKSECUTION. 

The considerations I have adduced in the first part 
of this chapter will be sufficient to show how in- 
jurious have been the effects of the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation. We have still,' however, one conse- 
quence to examine, before which all others fade into 
insignificance. I mean, of course, religious persecution. 
This, which is perhaps the most fearful of all the evils 
that men have inflicted upon their fellows, is the 
direct practical result of the principles we have 
hitherto considered in their speculative aspect. If 
men believe with an intense and realising faith that 
their own view of a disputed question is true beyond 
all possibility of mistake, if they further believe that 
those who adopt other views will be doomed by the 
Almighty to an eternity of misery which, with the 
same moral disposition but with a different belief, 
VOL. n. B 
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them adopt the principle of toleration. In the first 
place, those who btlieve that the religious semce of 
tbe heretic ia an act positively offensive to the Deity 
will aln'aya feel disposed to put down tliat act if it ia 
in their power^ even though they cainiot change the 
mental disposition from which it springs. In the 
next place, they will soon perceive that the inter- 
vention of the civil ruler can exercise almost as 
much Influence upon belief as upon profession. For 
althou^di there is indeed a certain order and sequence 
in the history of opinions, as in the phases of civi- 
iLsation it reflects, which cannot be altogether de- 
stroyed, it is not the less true that man can greatly 
accelerate, retard, or modify its course. The opi- 
nions of ninetj'-nine persons out of every hundred are 
formed mainly by educatioiij and a Government can 
decide in whoae Jiands the national education is to 
be placed, what subjects it ia to comprise, and what 
jirineiplus it is to convey. The opinions of the great 
majority of those who emancipate themselves from 
the prejudices of their education are the results in a 
great ineasniv of rf^ing and of discussion, and n 
Government can prohibit all books and can expel all 
teachers that are adverse to the doctrines it holds. - 
Indeed, the simple fact of annexing certain penalties 
to the profession of particular opiuious^ and rewards 
to the profession of opposite ojtinions^ while it will 
undoubtedly make many hypocrites, will also make 
many converts. For anyone who attentively observes 
the process that ia pursued in the fonnation of 
opiiiiona must be aware that, even when a train of 

B 3 
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argument has preceded their adoption, they are usually 
much less the result of pure reasoning than of the 
action of innumerable distorting influences which are 
continually deflecting, our judgments. Among these 
one of the most powerful is self-interest. When a 
man desires very earnestly to embrace a certain class 
of doctrines, either in order to join a particular pro- 
fession, or to please his friends, or to acquire peace 
of mind, or to rise in the world, or to gratiiy his 
passions, or to gain that intellectual reputation which 
is sometimes connected with the profession of certain 
opinions, he will usually attain his desire. He may 
pursue his enquiry in the most conscientious spirit. 
He may be firmly resolved to make any sacrifice 
rather than profess what he does not believe, yet 
still his aflections will endow their objects with a mag- 
netism of which he is perhaps entirely unconscious. 
He will reason not to ascertain what is true, but to as- 
certain whether he can conscientiously affirm certain 
opinions to be true. He will insensibly withdraw his 
attention from the objections on one side, and will 
concentrate it with disproportionate energy upon the 
other. He will preface every conclusion by an argu- 
« ment, but the nature of that argument will be deter- 
mined by the secret bias of his will. If, then, a 
Government can act upon the wishes of a people, 
it can exercise a considerable influence upon their 
^ reason. 

Such are some of the arguments by which the per- 
secutor in the earlier stages of Christian history 
might have defended his acts. And surely the ex- 

• J~ fJ---OT / 1 <• lit r/fi. >^--< * ^ '/ tr/'< * t^'i.-t J ■■ -' '^ 
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perience of later times has fully corroborated his view 
by showing that, in the great conflicts between argu- 
ment and pei-secution^ the latter has been eontiiiually 
triumphant. Persecution extirpated Christianity from 
Japan ; it crushed the fair promise of the Albigcnses ; 
it rooted out every vestige of Protestantism from 
Spain. Fmnce is still oatenslljl)', and was long in 
trutli, the leading champion of Catholicity, hut the 
il Crttholicitj' of France was mainly due to the 
!re of St. Bartholomew and the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. England is justly esteemed 
tiic chief pillar of Protestantism, yet the English 
people remained long poised indecisively between the 
two creeds till the skilful ^wjlicy and tlie coercive 
lawsof Ehzabeth determined its vacillations. At the 
Kcfonualion abuout every Government prohibited one 
or other religion; and whereas the members of the 
State relisrion formed at firet but a doubtful and 
yraxenug majority, and sometimes not even a ma- 
jority, a few generations produced substantial una- 
uimity; and since the policy of coercion has been 
gtucmlly abandoned, and the freest scope been given 
for diM^ussion, the relative position of Protestants and 
Catliolics has not been perceptibly changed. 

Before such broad and patent facts aa these, the 
few laeeptiona that may be adduced can have no great 
"eigbt, and even those exceptions, when carefully 
t'Mminedj will often be found far less real than is 
"■Pposcd. Thus, for example, the case of Ireland is 
^Mitimittlly cited. The Irish Catholics, we are told, 
""trc subject at first to a system of open plunder, 
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and then to a long detailed legal persecution ^ which 
was designed to make them abandon their faith. All 
the paths of honour and wealth were monopolised 
by Protestants, while shackles of every description 
hampered the Catholics in all the relations of life. 
Yet these only clung the closer to their faith on 
account of the storms that assailed it. That very 
acute obser\'er, Arthur Young, declared at the close of 
the penal laws, that the relative proportion of Catholics 
to Protestants had not been at all reduced — if any- 
thing rather the reverse — and that those who denied 
this admitted that, at the past rate of conversions, 
4,000 years would be required to make Ireland Pro- 
testant. In the Irish Parliament it was stated that 
71 years of the penal system had only produced 
4,055 converts. 

This statement may at first sight appear to furnish 
an extremely strong argument, but it completely 
omits the most important element of Irish ecclesias- 
tical history. In Ireland the old faith marked the 
division between two races, it was the symbol of the 
national spirit, it was upheld by all the passions of a 
great patriotic struggle, and its continuance simply 
attests the vitality of a political sentiment- When 
every other northern nation abandoned Catholicism, 
the Irish still retained it out of antipathy to their 
oppressors, and in every great insurrection the actu- 
ating spirit was mainly political. Of all the out- 

* For their details aee Pamell, Penal Laws, In common par- 
lance, the * penal laws ' date from the treaty of Limerick, but the 
l^slatire assaults on Irish Catholicism be^n with Elizabeth, 
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breaks against the English power, that of 1640 was 
probably the most passionate and most vindictive. 
In that rebt'LUon one Englishman of distinction was 
exempt fi-om the hostility that attached to his race. 
He was treated with the most respectful and even 
sS'ectioDate deference, and when he died, he was 
borne to the grave with all the honours the rebel 
army could afford. That Englisliman was Bisliop 
Kcdell, the counsellor of Sarpi and of De Doniims, 
and the founder of proselytisni in Ireland.' 

Such was the spirit that wsis displayed by the Ti-isli 
CatboUca in the raidat of one of their most ferocious 
outbreaks; and surely no one wlio is acquainted with 
the history of Ireland since the Union will imagine 
that the repeal of the persecuting cudo has in any 
degree mitigated their zeal. While their influence in 
the State haa been immeasurably augmented, wliile 
their number has increased with a rapidity that waa 
only broken by tlic frightful famine and eini- 
I ^ration that more than decimated their ranks, the 
fflectarian spii'it tliat actuates them has become con- 
tinually more conspicuous. It may indeed be truly 
said that Ireland is now the only civilised countiy 
■irberc public opinion is governed, not occasionally 



' The Very curioui UTe of Bedell, hy his son-in-law Alracander 
tCit'gJt ^'"■Ijich Wiw written iri 1041-2, and whicti furmed the bflsi.-* of 
ie narrntive of Btinit-t, wua printud from the MSB. in the Brihali 
[oaeau in 18B2. We have nn atiiusing iostanoe of the unoompro- 
Busiiig Protestnniiam of Bedell iu the fjn^t that when the infmrge-Tita 
who ret«in(tl htm prisoner gave him pGi-niissioti H:i perform the 
Anglican een'ice freely willi his friends, he availed hlmaelf of that 
p«nnwoa to ock'bmte the thonkagiFing for the 5th of November, 
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but habitually, by theological considerations, where 
the most momentous secular interests are continu- 
ally subordinated to the conflicts of rival clergy, and 
where there is scarcely a chord of purely patriotic 
feeling that vibrates in the national breast. The 
causes of this deplorable condition I have not now to 
investigate.^ It is sufficient to say that it exists in 
spite of the abrogation of the persecuting laws. If 
there was one secular question which the Irish Catho- 
lics pursued with an intense and genuine ardour, it 
was the struggle for the repeal of the Union. For a 
long series of years they maintained that struggle 
with a combination of enthusiasm, of perseverance, 
and of self-sacrifice, such as has been seldom evinced 
in a ^wlitical contest, and they invariably based their 
claim on the broad principle tliat the form of govern- 
ment in any country should be determined by the 
majonty of its inhabitants. But no sooner had that 
piinciple come into collision with the Church, no 
sooner had its triumph menaced the security of the 
Vatican, and wrested two provinces from the Pope, 
than all this was changed. The teaching of Davis and 
of O'Coiinell was at once forgotten. The bond that had 
so long connected the Irish Catholics with liberalism 
was broken, and the whole party pressed forward, 
with an alacrity that would be ludicrous if it were 
not pitiable, to unite themselves with the most retro- 
gressive politicians in Europe, and to discard and 

1 I have endeavoured to trace Uiem in a book called The Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland. 
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trample on the principles they hud so long and so 
enthusiastically mnintained- 

These considerations show that the intense energy 
of Irish Catholicism cannot be altogether attributed 
to religious persecution. Mucli the same qualitioatioii 
may be applied to the case of the English dissen- 
ters. The AngUcan Church, it is sometimes saldj 
:r»ecHted with great cruelty those who separated 
)m her ecclesiastical government ; yet, nevertheless, 
the dissenters became so powerful that they shattered 
both the Church and the Ci'own, and brought the king 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury to the scaffold. 
But this is a palpable misrepresentation. The ex- 
treme servility which the English Church manifested 
to the most tyrannical of sovereigns, itud the bitter 
persecution it directed against all adverse com- 
luunions, had together made Puritanism the re- 
presentative and the symbol of democracy. The 
rebellion was simply tlie outburst of political liberal- 
ism, intensified, indeed, but by no means created, by 
the exasperation of the dissenters. It represented the 
hatred of political tyranny much more than the 
b&Cred of episcopacy. After two or three fluctuations 
a period arrived when the Church of England was 
greatly depressed, and the Toleration Act was passed, 
wliieh, though very defective in theoiy, accorded a 
lai^e measure of practical liberty to all classes of 
dissenters. Those who maintain that persecution 
can only strengthen the system against which it ia 
directed, might have expected that this act would 
have produced a duninution of dissent, or, at least, a 
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relaxation of its principles. But the result was 
precisely opposite. About the time when the act 
was passed, the dissenters were estimated at rather 
more than one twenty-third of the population of 
England ; less than a century after they were esti- 
mated at one-fourth.^ In zeal the Methodists will 
bear comparison with the Puritans, and if the animo- 
sity between Anglicans and dissenters is mitigated, 
this has not been because dissent has been attracted 
to the Church, but because the Church has been 
penetrated by the doctrines of dissent. 

The foregoing arguments appear to me to prove, 
not, indeed, that persecution is a good thing, or even 
that it can invariably effect the object for which it is 
employed, but that it has, as a matter of fact^ 
exercised an enormous influence over the belief of 
mankind. The two main causes of theological 
changes seem to be the appearance from time to time 
of great religious teachers, and the succession of the 
phases of civilisation. The first cast abroad the seeds 
of religious truth ; the second provide the different 
atmospheres by which those seeds are in turn de- 
veloped. But, while this law is producing a con- 
tinual modification of opinions, which is more or less 
felt through the entire community, it leaves free 
scope for the . operation of many minor influences, 
which cause in the same period a considerable diver- 
sity of realised belief, and a still greater diversity 
of profession. Of these influences the intervention 

■ See a note in Buckle, History of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 385. 
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of governTuent is probably the most powerful. It 

is certainly far more powerful than any direct po- 

letnical discussion. Millions of devoted Catholics 

luitl millions of devoted Protestants would, at the 

present hour, repudiate indignantly their present 

belief but for the coercive enaetmenta of fonner 

rulers; and there is scarcc4y a countiy in which the 

pre^Tiiling faith is not in some degree due to bygone 

legislation. But whether or not thia be true is, 

in reality, immaterial to my argument; for, however 

strongly the reader may deny the efficacy of perac- 

cution upon belief, it is certain that until lately it 

wafi deemed indisputable. It is also certain that, in 

ages when the doctrine of exclusive salvation is fully 

realised, the spiint of faith will be ao exalted that 

the ruler will never question for a moment the justice 

of his belief. Now, when men are firmly convinced 

that the highest of all possible objects is to promote 

the interests of their faith, and that by the employ- 

mcnt of force they can most fully attain that object, 

their jierseeution will be measured by their power 

and their zeal/ 

TJiese 01*6 tlie general logical antecedents of per- 
secution, and they are quite sufficient to account for 
all its atrocities, without imputing any sordid motives 
to the persecutor. There is, however, one other 

' TliiB WR8 the (ipiQloD exprcsseiJ by Charles James Fox. ' The 
only (tiundalioQ for toleration^' ie said, ' 1& a. rlf?gree of aceptadsm, 
I Bad without it there can be none. For il' a man believes in Uie 
anvitig of souls, he muttt soon fhittk nb<iut the meaiiff ; and if by 
cutting off" ouB gL'UEraiion he can Mive many future ones from hell 
fire, it in hi« duty to do it.' (Rogers, RecQlUcfions, p. 49.) 
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consideration that exercised a very important in- 
fluence in the same direction — I mean the example 
of the Jewish legislatora. When we now read of 
such scenes as the massacres of Canaan, the slaughter 
of the priests of Baal, or the forcible reforms of 
Josiah, they can scarcely be said to present them- 
selves to the mind as having any very definite appli- 
cation to the present. Those who do not regard 
them as the natural products of an imperfect civi- 
lisation, regard them at least as belonging to a dis- 
pensation so entirely exceptional as to be removed 
altogether from the ordinary conditions of society. 
But LQ the early Church, and in the sixteenth century, 
they were looked upon in a very different light. The 
i*elations of an established religion to the State were 
mainly derived from the Old Testament. The Jewish 
was deemed a type of the Christian Church, and the 
policy that was commended in the one was regarded 
as at least not blamable in the other. Now the 
Levitical code was the first code of religious per- 
secution that had ever appeared among mankind. It 
pronounced idolatry to be not simply an error, but a 
crime, and a crime that must be expiated with blood.' 

1 On the inBuence of this commaDd on Christian persecution, see 
Bayle, Contrains-les cCentreVf pt. ii. ch. iv., and some striking re- 
marks in Benan, Vie de Jesus, pp. 412-413 ; to which I may add aa 
an illustration the following passage of Simancas : — ' Ilieretici pcr- 
tinaces publice in conspectu populi comburendi simt ; ct id fieri solet 
extra portas civitatis : quemadmodum olim, in Deut. cap. xvii., 
idolatra educebatur ad portas civitatis, et lapidibus obruebatur.' 
{De Cathol. Instit. p. 375.) Taylor, in noticing this argument, 
finely says that Christ, by refusing to permit his apostlea to call 
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The opinions of the Fathers on the subject were 
divided. Those who wrot^ when a pagan or heretical 
power was supreme were the champions of tolei-ation, 
Tijose who wrote when the Cliurch was in the as- 
cendency usually inclined to persecution. Tertullian 
during the pagan^ and Hilary of Poitiers during the 
Arian* persecution, wei*e the most conspicuous advo- 
cates of the duty of absolute and complete toleration, 
and sevei-al passages tending, tliough less strongly, 
in the same dii'ection^ ema-nated from other Fathers 
during seasons of adversity.* It should, however, be 
mentioned that Lactantius, In the reign of Constan- 
tine, asserted the iniquity of persecution quite as 
strongly as any previous writer,^ and also that the 

I down fire lite ElJnn on the niisbetiever, clearly mdicated his jjcpara- 
, tioo from die intolerance of Judaism. (Libtrttf of Prophes'/ing, 
, MR. 22.) 

* Apol. cap. yxiv. 

* Ad AtlXenlitim. 

* Tlic reader may find a full stntement of the pasaiges fmm die 
Fatliers &voarjiiiIe to toleration in Wlaitbj, On Laws against Heretics 
(1723, puliliflliei anonymiiUBly); IsyXoTj hthp-rUi of Prophesying; 
Jlaylf, Contraias-les rfentrer, and nwiny otlipr bookB. Tlie other 
nide of the cpjeaiion has been devt'l<»jied, among other writers, by 
pjdmerf On tht Church ; Muzzarelli, SinmncaR, Paramo^ and all tlie 
othfT old writei-a on the luquisjitioa. There is, I thinks an impartial 
*itfw of the whole subject in Miluiau, History of Cltristiuniftf. See, 
loo, Blark*tone'B Commentaries, b. iv, cb. iv, 

* Inst. lih. V. c. XJE. Lnctantius eniltraced Christianity during the 
jWTW O cntion of DiocEetiaii, hut it appeani almost cerlnin that his 
Institutions were mainly written, or at ieiiat pnblialicd, at Tr^vea 
during the reign of ConfiliintinSf and he never nbandoneil the 
tul«THnt maxims he pnx-luiuied. This was especiaSlj creditable 
lo him, oj! he waa tutor to llie eon of Cotistimtiue^ and conseiiuently 
■iiiffiilarly tempted to avail hiniHelf of the ami of power. Unfbrtu- 
nACcly, this very eloquent writeft wlio was certainly one of the ablest 
in the early CKumh, posocs^d comparatively Little inBuence oq 
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later Fathers, while defending the milder forms of 
coercion, seldom or never wished death to be the 
penalty of heresy. In this respect the orthodox seem 
to have been for a time honourably distinguished 
from the Arians. On one occasion in the reign of 
tlie Arian emperor Valens, no less than eighty 
Catholic ecclesiastics were imprisoned in a ship at 
sea and treacherously burnt.^ 

Still, from the very moment the Church obtained 
civil power under Constantine, the general principle 
of coercion was admitted and acted on both against 
the Jews, the heretics, and the pagans. The first 
had at this time become especially obnoxious, on 
account of a strong Judaising movement which had 
produced one or two heresies and many apostasies, 
and they were also accused of assailing * with stones 
and other manifestations of rage ' those who aban- 

ftccount of his passion for paradox. He maintained that no Christian 
might engage in warfare, or execute a capital sentence; he was one 
of the strongest assertors of the opinion that God the Father had a 
figure (a controversy raised by Origen), and he was accused of deny- 
ing the personality of the Holy Ghost. ' Lactantiua,' said Jerome, 
' quasi quidam fluvius eloquenti^ TuUiansc, utinam tam nostra con- 
firmare potuisset, quam facile alicna destruxi 1 1 ' {Epist. lib. ii. epist. 14.) 
The works of Lactantius were condemned by a council presided over 
by Pope Golasius in the 5th century. See Alexandri Jlist Ecch- 
siaatica (Paris, 1699), torn. iv. pp. 100—103 ; Ampere, Hist. Litterairt 
de fa France, torn. i. pp. 218-223. Some of the peculiar notions of 
Lactantius appeared at a later period among the Waldenses. 

* Socrates, lib. iv. c. xvi. The Donatists were also fierce perse- 
cutors, and Nestoriua showed his sentiments clearly enough when he 
said to the Erapt'ror, ' Give me the eartli purged from heretics, and I 
will give you heaven.' The Spanish Arians seem to have originated 
the intense intolerance that has been perpetuated from generation to 
generation in Spaiu. 
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doned their faith. Constantine proviclod against these 
evils by a Inw, in which he condemned to the flames 
say Jew wIjo threw stones nt a Christian convert, 
and at the same time rendered it penal for any Chris- 
tian to become a Jew.' Against the Arian and 
Ponatist heretics, his measures were more energetic. 
Tlieir churches were destro^'ed, their assemblies were 
fordidderi, tlieir hishojis banished, their writings burnt, 
sad flll who concealed those writings threatened with 
cliath. Some of the Donatists were actually con- 
dtmned to death, but the sentence was remitted, and 
any blood that was at this time shed seems to have 
been due to the excessive turbulence of the Circum- 
celhouea, a sect of Donatists whose principles and acts 
appear to have been perfectly incompatible with the 
tnuujuillity of the State.'' 

The policy of Constantine towards the pagans is 
iiiv<riv*ed in considerable obscurity, and I have already 

' Cod. Th^od. lib. xvi. tjt. 8, The npoatnte ' austinebit meritas 
pntt.* ConstautdUB ullcrwunl^ luaJc the pcniilty coiiliBcatiori of 
?M<k A Jew vAvi BHirrkil a Ou'ipiiUiu incutrt-d the ptnaltj of 
Jath, ScCt ou thia (lypartmoiit of legisliiUon, Bedarride, Mist, des 

•'"'AI>^ iG-20. 

* Milmaii, ffislort/ of Chi-htiamisj, vtiL ii- pp. 379-375. See nlso 
tfecwriew ofiheae tiiensiirea in Piduier, ■On the Chiirrh, toI. ii.p. y.'ifl. 
The Amns had to pay ten tJmeB the taxes nf the orthodoj:. The 
first IiKT [hftt has corae clown to uf, in which the peualty of deutli ia 
•imcied to ihc sitiiple profession of a hiirih-v, ia luv/ De Hwrcticis in 

;!t})RocloBiflQ Code. It WHS made by TliL-ocIoaiuB the Greiit, and 
ipphcalile only to Bome st-cta of Mmiichicaus. It ia worthy of 
wAce diat (hid h ntso the first law in wlaieh we meet tlie title of 
* Iiii]ui»i|nrs oC the Falth.^ Opmtua in the reign of CrriBtiintinc 
a^roiwi'd the ma^acrp of the Ilonatieta on tlie groimd of the Old 
Tdflanient jirwcdcotft (»e Milmon). 
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in a former chapter sketched its principal features. 
During the first years of his reign, while the ascen- 
dancy of Christianity was very doubtful, and while 
the pagan Licinius was still his colleague in the 
empire, he showed marked tolerance towards the 
adherents of the old superstitions, and when his law 
against private or magical sacrifices had created a 
considerable panic among them, he endeavoured to 
remove the impression by a proclamation in which he 
authorised in the most express terms the worship in 
the temples.^ Besides this, he still retained the old 
imperial title of Pontifex Maximus,'* and does not 
appear to have altogether discarded the fiinctions it 
implied. As, however, his position became more 
strong, and especially after the defeat of Licinius in 
324, he gradually changed his policy. By forbidding 
the prefects and governors to pay any respect to the 
idols, he placed the government of the provinces in 
Christian hands.* About. 330, he went still further, 
and if we believe the unanimous testimony of the 
ecclesiastical historians, he prohibited the temple 
worship. This enactment has not come down to us, 
but the prohibition is expressly and unequivocally 
asserted by both Eusebius, Sozomen, and Theodoret,* 

' 'Addite aras publicaa atque delubra, et consuetudinis Testne 
ct'lehrate aolemnia : nee enim prohiberaus preterite uaurpatioiuB 
ofEcia libera luce tractari.' — Cod. Th. lib. ix. tit. 16, cc. i. ii. 

' The first emperor who refused it was Gratian (Zosimufl,book ir.). 

' Eusebiurf, Vita Const, lib. ii. cc. xliv. xlv. 

* See Eusebius, Vita Const, lib. ii. cc. xliv. xlv., lib. iv. c. xxiil. ; 
Theodoret, lib. vi.c. xxi. ; Sozomen, lib. iii. c. xvii. Eusebius rep«Ui 
this assertion over and over again ; see Milman, History of Chris- 
tianity, vol. ii. pp. 460-464 (ed. 1840). 
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and Libaiiiits tells us that the penalty of lioMin^ 

converse with the old gods was deatlu' Kusebius 

notices 8ome temples that were at tliia time closed, 

and speaks of similar muaaiires as being very common ; 

but, at the some time, we have decisive evidence that 

\x jN^ran worship was comiived at in many and pro- 

Tiably most parts of the empire, that temples were 

ilcdicated, and the ceremonies performed without 

uiokstation or coucealmtnt.'-^ It JS only by tiikino; 

into account the extreme laxity of the administration 

of law at tliis period of Roman history, that we can 

wttmatc aright the position of the pagans. The 

ovcrnment waa strongly hostile to their fuith, but 

as yet restrained by their numbers; the habitual 

jlicy was thereibre gradually to destroy their poli- 

iroportsnce, and by laws directed ostensibly 

It magic to suppress those portions of worship 

irhichwere not indeed the essentials, but formed what 



' SpeaJcing of his yout}), Libanius aaye : ' Plus apud Deos guam 

Kid liomitics in terra corivcr«il)atur, ttiinetBi lex prohJberet, qiiani 

nti violafs capitis ptcna fuit. VtTtuiitamcn cum illis ipaia vitain 

'IgWM (Ft irnqnam legctu et iinpium legisktorem deridebiit/ {Dt VUn 

""t, Ulaiiii Opera (ed- 1G27), vol. ii. p. 11.) However, in liii orft- 

Prv TempUs-, Libanius savs distinctly tlint ConstaotiiiB did not 

hutIt iLe worship of the lemples. It is hard to reconcile these 

paBMgvs with each pther, Jind the Ufrt with the statonjeots of 

(biui* b>ll 1 mippoae tho fact is that th^ litw AVas modi:, hut Was 

ilj Buffered to be inoperative. 

Sec a greut deal of evidence of this in Beugnot, De'vadence du 

^jfthfitme. But it is absurd tOsjiCfik of Constantiiie, ns M. Beugoot 

an an djwstJe of toltiraijce. * Counivftuce,' aa Burke oave fmid, 

' t^it' rclnxntiou of tj-rauny, and Dot the deHtlition of I]l;>Qrty.' One 

Uumtiuj tine's proclaniiitions ol' totftratice aeoins to huve lurnu poa- 

Uie prohibition of public sacrifices, 
VOL. n. C 
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may be called tLe religious luxuries of pagjiuism. 
Other and more strmgent laws were mfide, but the 
were generally in abeyance, or at least their oxec 
tion depended ujTOn political circumstances, or upa 
the disposition of the govemora. Constantius luadt 
laws distinctly prohibiting every form of pagan wo 
.ship/ but yet there is no fact more certain than that 
this worship continued till the period of Theodosius. 
It is not necessary to follow in detail the pera 
cutiiig laws of the first century of the Church's j>owei*, 
and indeed such a task would be intolerably tedious 
on account of the activity that was displayed in thi 
department of legislation. The Theodosiau Cod 
which was compiled under Theodosius the younger, 
contains no less than sixty-six enactments against 
heretics^ besides many others against pagans, Jeiv 
apostates, and magicians. It is sufficient to say thai 
at first the Arlan measures seem to have been rather 
more severe than the Catholic ones, but that the 

^ Cod. Th. xvi. 10, 2-4. The termB of one of these lAws&eeziut to 

imply thnt Coiittontine had m;ide a fdmilar enactment: * Cefiae|H 
sup(!rstiti(» r BacriJidoiniin aboleatur iueunia. Nnni quic^imque contr^^ 
legem divi Principis Parentis nostrt, et banc nostraE manBuetudmia 
jus-'»ioDem, auAUH fumt siicrificia celebrare^ coinpf^ten:; in euni vtu- 
dicla et pne^ens ^nteoda exeratur.' For a full diKcuasion uf thla 
very perplesing aubjecC, see Miluian, Ilial. of Christiatiii^f and 
GiLbou, cti. x*ti, ^ 

'■' Tliufi, for esample, the pflgau Zoaimus tells us expre««ly that u^| 
tliG begitmiiij^ of the reign of TliccnEgEius his coreligioniats were BtiJI 
at liberty to ivoraliip in the temples. The history 13 in a great 
meaeurc a repetition of that of tlie persecution -which, the CLrisdans 
had chcmtii'Ivea endured. Generally they hud becEi allowed ireely to 
celebrate their worship, but from time to time, either throu gh 
popular indigEiution or impeHal Kuspicions, thore were suddea 
bursts of i'eartid peraeciition. 
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scope of the latter was stendily enlarged, mul their 
severity increased, till they reached a point that has 
scJdoni been surpassed. First the pagans were de- 
prived of offices in the State; then their secret sacri- 
fices were prohibited ; then every kind of divination 
Wiis forbidden ; then the public sacrifices were sup- 
pressed ; and finally the temples wore destroyed, 
llieir images broken, and the entire worship con- 
demned.^ The enforcement of these measures in 
tlie country districts was the last, the most difficulty 
and the most melancholy scene of the drama. For in 
those days, when means of communication were very 
ft few and ignonmce very general, it was quite possible 
H^ a religious movement t« gain a complete ascend- 
^'Scy in the towns while the peasants were scarcely 
aware of its existence. In their calm retreats the 
paroxysms of change were seldom felt. They still con- 
tinued with unfaltering confidence to worship the old 
gods when a new faith had attnicted the educated to 
its bannei', or when scepticism was mthering the be- 
lief of the past Multitudes had probably scarcely 
pealiaed the existence of Christiaiiity when the edict 
B«UTivcd which doomed their temples to destruction. 
Libnnius, who, as the ramistcr of Julian, had exhibited 
B spirit of tolerance even more remarkable than that 
»of Ills master, pleaded the peasants' cause with cou- 
■rage, dignity, and pathos. The temple, he aaid, was 
to tliem the very eye of nature, tEie symbol and ma- 
nifestation of a present Deity, the solace of all their 
troubles, the holiest of all their joys. If it was 

' See tins laws Dt 7'«mi»iits. 
c 2 
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overthrown, their dearest associations would be 
annihilated. The tie that linked them to the dead 
would be severed. The poetry of life, the consolation 
of labour, the source of faith, would be destroyed.* 
But these pleas were unavailing. Under Theodosius 
the Great all the temples were razed to the ground, 
and all forms of pagan and heretical worship abso- 
lutely,pix)hibited . * 

Such was the i>ersecuting spirit displayed by the 
Christians of the fourth and fifth centuries. It is 
both interesting and important to observe how far it 
■was the consequence of a theological developement, 
and what were the stages of that developement. The 
noble protests against persecution which the perse- 
cutetl prelates had uttered form indeed a striking 
contrast to the measures I have related; but, unfor- 
tunately, new circumstances ]>roduce new opinions, 
and when the bias of the will is altered, a change will 
si>on be manifested iu the judgment. Still, in justice 
to the persecutors, it must be admitted that they 
woix; but the logical exponents of principles that 
hiul before existed in the Church. These principles 
wore the doctrine of exclusive salvation, and the 
concei>tions of the guilt of error and of ecclesiastical 
authority. It is ven,- remarkable, too, that even 

' Pn* Ttmptis. 

' It is «iM, howovcr. tliat, notwithstanding these laws, the Nora- 
tiniw (ptvlvibly on aooiuuit ot* the extremely slight difference that 
w^jvinit^Hl them from (he orthixlox^ wore allowed to celebrate their 
wornhiji till a.u. ;>2.">. when the Kishop of Kome succeeded in pro- 
eiiring tlioir suppiv^ion. ^Tavlor. LibcrUi 0/ Prophesying, epistle 
dtHlk'alorv.l 
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re Constantius some theologians had begun to 
(Itiluce their rule of conduct towards heretics from 
fb penul enuctiuents of the Levitical law. To ex- 
communicate the heretic was, they eaid, to consign 
him to etemaJ damnation; and they were justiiied in 
inflicting thi3 frightful punishment upon those who 
rebelled against their autliority, because the ancient 
iiicilater had been punished vnth death. ^ From such 
a doctrine there was but a step to persecution. 
The premises were already formed ; it only remained 
to ^raw the obvious conclusion. 

There cannot, 1 think, be much doubt that the 
minds of the leaders of the Church were so prepared 
by these modes of thought that the eulogies which 
Ktiscbius unceasingly lavishes upon the persecuting 
edicts of Constantine were a faithful expression of 
their sentiments. But the writer who was destined 
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Neither let tlioee vtho refuse to obey their bJatopa and prieabi 
ik witliiti thetnsdvts thfit they are m tlie way of life iind of 
bcio. for the Lord God myB in Deiiteronoiny, " Whoever wiR act 
(*wiinptiio)is]y^ and will tigt Iiear the priest or the judge, whcicver 
Hb tray lie in those days, he ahull die, and the people will hear und 
fc^ftind do no more presuniptuoufll^." God oommanderl those to be 
•Iwn wlitf> wotdd not obey the prieeta or tha judges set OTCr tliera for 
• tiiiie. Tlien, indeed, they were a1ain with the EWord whilo t!ie 
■M circiimciflion still remained ; but now, amce the spiritunl cir- 
camdRan liaa begun amid the Bervants of God, the proud and con- 
*W*i«>M are killed when they nre cast out of tlie Church. For 
tli^Cuaot live without it; fc^r the houae of GckI ia one, tind thtro 
Mn bi aJvAtion for no one except in the Chiirch.' (Cyprijin, E^ti^., 
»«4i. ep. II.) That excommiinioition ia a aererer petiultj' than 
**tJi. and tliiit the Church, having the [lower of inflicting the first, 
^ik^41k inflict tlie accoud, waa onu of die argumcnta of BellnrminQ 
ill &voar of perscftition, and was answered by Taylor, Liberty of 
J^rvphesying, sec. 14. 
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"■:• occsii-c-iiic ^-r -*Zf:ie system of persecution, to 

funJaa ztft Arz^=is:.:^ 'X aU its later defenders, and 

lo jiTc :.: h ih.-e sojic^cc «:■€ « name that long silenced 

vverv r'->u '--- cc zz-kT"^. and became the glory and 

th-e w^z^'h-^ci -iz everr per««utor. was unquestion- 

aKy Au.r^>:i:i-e. •:•- -rt^-tn more than on any other 

the.'-I^cia:! — E>:-ct ^*r*Ar«s evaa than on Dominic and 

fcii>.vtr.: — -rtKs :fflc re?c«.x;>ibilitT of this fearful curse. 

A :s<-E,>u^i.?c in-i a 3Ja&iohxa.n. a philosopher and a 

thtv•I^^lA^. a siin: ^-i tb* m<»l tender and exquisite 

l^vTv. iT.r: a s^T T'-T^c^r ot atrocious persecution, the 

lite of th:> Fa:ctr exhibit* a strange instance of the 

cvxnbir^arion c-f ihx m^?^t discordant agencies to the 

doveloivsurnt of a single mind, and of the influence 

of rliat ni:v.d owr the mc«Jt conflicting interests. 

Neither the unbridled passions of his youth, nor the 

oxtra\>iptnv>?# of tbe hervsv he so long maintained, 

i\MiKl cloud the splendour of his majestic intellect, 

which WHS even then sweeping over the whole field of 

fcnowU\lgo, and acv|u:rTni: in the most unpropitious 

spheres new eleuiears of strtingth. In the arms of 

the frwil In^autios oi Carthage, he learned to touch 

tlie ehonls of [^ajtsion with consummate skill; and the 

subtleties of IVrsiiui metaphysics, the awful problems 

of the oriirin of evil and of the essence of the soul 

which he vainlv souirht to fathom, gave him a sense of 

the darkness around us that coloured every portion of 

his touching. The weight and comjiass of his genius, 

his knowledge IkhIi of men and of books, a certain 

iironm of s»motity that imparted an inexpressible charm 

^ll his Inter writings and a certain impetuosity of 
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diaractcr that overbore every obstacle, soon made 
iiiiti the iiiaster intellect of the Church. Others 
ly have had a larger share in the construction 
her formularies — no one since the days of the 
ajHist[o.s infused into her a larger measure of lus 
lint. He made it his mission to map out her 
theologj- with inflexible precision, to develope its prin- 
cijiles to their full conscQuence^*, and to coordinate 
its various parts into one authoritative and sjinme- 
irical whole, Inij^atient of doubt, he shranli fi-om no 
i-txidui^on^ however unpalatable ; he seemed to exult 
in trampling human uistincts in the dust, and in ac- 
ciistumtnj^ men to accept submissively the most revolt- 
tenets. He was the most staunch and enthusiastic 
der of all those doctrines that ^ow out oi' the 
of mind that lead to persecution. No one else 
had developed so fully tlie material character of the 
tuniteiits of hell, no one else had ])lunged so deeply 

Kto the speculations of predestinarianism, very few 
pd dwelt so emphatically on the damnation of the un- 
ifitiged. For a time he shrank from, and even con- 
deiEmed, persecution ; but he soon perceived in it the 
I n^ieesiaiy consequence of his principles. He recanted 
hi"? condemnation ; he flung bis whole genius into 
the cause ; he recurred to it again and again, and 
he !)ecame the framer and the representative of the 
huology of intolerance.' 



' Sra Ilia Rttracl. Ub. ii. c. t, ; Kjn'M. :tciii. (in Bome editions 
Wii.) cxxrii. cLxxxv. ; Contra Ganticntt'um, c, xsv. ^ Contra 
BjsW. Panucniimi, c. viL Tlipru are many otber paasagCH on the 
utiittt acattared tlirticgli hie writings. 
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Strange indet'd Ima been the destiny of this man ! 
The most ilUistnous of his contemporaries, in a. fe 
centuries, lost their ascendency. Theii' names, indeed, 
still continued in honour, their works were read by 
monkish scholars, but changing modes of thought and 
feeling soon isolated them from the sympathies o; 
mankind. Alone by the power of liis genius, Augustine 
traversed the lapse of ages with unfading influence ; bul 
he sumved to be the wutcliword of the most oppodng' 
doctrines, the promoter alike of the best and worst 
sentiments of our nature. From his teaching con- 
cerning imputed righteousness, predestinarianism, and 
good works, the Protestants drew their most powerftil 
weapons. In the intolerant rigidity of Ills doctrines, 
i]i his exaltation of authority, and in the imperious 
character of his genius, Catholicism recognised hep 
moat faithful type. Both sects found In his Tivritinga 
the purest expressions of their reHgious sentiments, 
and both sheltci-cd their intolerance beneath his name. 

The arguments by wliich Augustine supported 
persecution were, for the most part, those which I 
have already stjitcd. Some of them were drawn 
from the doctrine of exclusive salvation, and others 
from the precedents of the Old Testament. It waa 
merciful, he contended, to punish heretics, even by 
death, if this could save them or others from the 
eternal suffering that awaited the unconverted. 
Heresy was described in Scripture as a kind of 
adultery; it was the worst species of murder, beijig; 
the murder of souls ; it was also a form of bias* 
phemy; and on all these grounds might justly bu 
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puuisiied. li the New Testament coutained no 
i?xwnple3 of the apostles em^jloying force, this wits 
simply because in their time no prince had embi'aeed 
Christianity. But liad not Elijali slauglitered with 
his own hniid the prophets of Basil? Did not Ilezc- 
fciah, and Josiah, and the king of Nineveh, and 
Kehijchadnezzar aftf r hia conversion, destroy by force 
iilolatiy within their dominions; and were tlicy not 
expressly commended for their piety? St. Augustine 
aUo seems to have originated the application of the 
words, * Compel them to enter in,' to religious per- 
rjBCution.' 

U is, Iiowever, worthy of remart, that althoiigli 
Aii;rustine defended tlie measures that had beon taken 
a;.'ainst the Donati&ts, and although he maintained that 
lieresy was the worst of crimes, and tliat it should be 
jiumshed accoifling to its enormity, he still, with an 
aiuifible inconsistency^ exerted himself much to pre- 
vent the penalty from being capital. He exhorted, 
lie even conmianded as a bishop, those in authority to 
restrict It to banishment; he threatened, timt if they 
refiiBcd to do so, that the bishops would cease to inform 
against heretics ; and he laboured not unsuccessfully to 
ae lives of some who were condemned.^ In this 



> Epist. 1. Soni/acio. 

t See eepcci&lly Ept'st. c. dviii, dix, cBc. On the other liand, 

lAnpB^no ba«ea tlic right of punishing heresy on tliG enormity of 

crime, which he considered greater thiin any other. ( Coiitra 

iChudetttium, lih. i. c xix.) He oaainulates heresy to l^laKphemy, 

%j9 that biaaphemy ia justly punished by death. (Epist. cv., 

tervise dxvi.) He adduces tie iipplicable precedentB all the 

Old Testament persecutions, and be deiendsj tlio coademnalioti 
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i*espcct the manner in which heretics and pagans 
were treated presents a remarkable contrast. In oM 
passage which occurs m one of hia letters to the 
Donatbsts, St. Augustine informs us of two striking' 
facts. The first is, that, in his time, the sentence o; 
deftth was incurred by any one who celebrated the 
rites of the religion which had a few centuries before 
been universal in the empire. The second is, that this 
sentence was unanimously applauded in the Christian 
Church.' 

The reluctance of the clergy to sanction the death 
of heretics for a long time coexisted with the most 
earnest desire to suppress their worship by force, and 
to banish their teachers fi-om the empire. The first 
execution of heretics in which ecclesiastics took any 
part sucnia to have been in a.d. 385, when some 
Priscillianist^ were put to death at the instigation of 
two obscure bishops named Ursatius and Ithacus. 
St. Ambrose, though one of the most active in pro- 
curing the suppression of the Jewish and pagan wor- 

of BomeDonatinte to death bj Constantine, on the grotind of justice, 
though be applauds on tlie ground of raercy tlie remiaaion of U14 
tM^ntence. {Contra Parmemfifium, lib. i. c. tiIj.) His general "viEW 
seema to have been that heretics might justly be punished by deaths 
but tliat the orthcKiox should not exact strict justice. However, he 
vacillated & good deal, and both moderate aud extreme persecutorB 
find niudi in their defence in hi? writings. Religious liberty be 
vitiplmticajly curbed. * Quid est enim ppjoi- mors mums qiuun 
libertiis errorlg? ' (^Kpisf. clxvL) 

1 * Quia cnim nostrum, quia vestrum non laudat leges ab impera- 
toribuB datos contra ,>«crLfi(zla pfigdnorum ? Et eerie loRge ibi poana 
scverior consiituta L-,st; illiuK qtiipjie irnpietJitiH capitale BUppUciuin 
cat.' {EphU xctii., in some editions xcviii.) See Gibbob, ch. xxviii. 
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ip, protested strongly against this act; and St. Mar- 
tin of Tours denounced it with almost passionate 
vehemence as an atrocious crime, aiid ivfusctl to hold 
any cominiuiion with the offeuding hisliopa.' The 
indignntioD that was excited on this occasion resulted, 
/(trhttps, hardly so much from the fuct that heretics 
iiad been put to death, as from the part the bishops 
haJ biken in the tmnsactiou; for from an early pcritxl 
there was an opinion diffused through the Cliurch, of 
which Tertullian and Lactantius were the principal 
ex|«ttents tliat a Christian should under no clrcum- 
^htances slay his fellow-men, either by bringing a 
^kpital charge, or by acting as a judge, a soldier, or 
^lui (^wcutloner. When the triumph of Chi'istianity 
^hail been attjuncd, it was of course iitcesaary that this 
^pulc — which, indeed, had never been generally adopted 
in its full sti'ingcncy — should be relaxed as regards lay- 
men, but it still continued m the case of pricBta. All 
ecclesiastics who delivered up a culprit to the ci\'il 

Knwcr, without supplicating the judges that he should 
'jt W. punished by death or mutilation, were re- 
garded OS guilty of a gross irregularity, and were in 
^fcorsetjuence liable to ecclesiastical censures. At first 
^K^k rule was the expression of a pure philanthropy, 
^ftntl was intended to save the life of the accused, but 

I 



ftt last degenerated into an act of the most odious 



' AnipireT ITi»l. LiUcraire dc la Franci, torn. i. pp. 310, 320 ; 
Miluiin, vol. iji, p. CO; Taylor, Lib<:rtfi 0/ Propfies^'/rrnj, wc, 14- 
S*- Martiii, however, was one of tiio most active io deatrtiying tho 
V>gin icmples, and used in that employment to mnge over bia 
^oooie at the head of a pcrl^ct army of nionke. (Sc;e Gibbon.) 
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lij'])Ocnsy. Boniface VIII. decided tliat a bislioi 
might safely deliver up a culprit, though he ws 
certain his intercession would not be attended to; ani 
the surae fonn of supplication continued to be era-' 
ployed by the Inquisitors, though they had themselves 
condemned the heretic to death, and though Inn< 
cent VIII, had excommunicated any magistrate wh( 
either altered their sentence, or delayed more thi 
six days in carrying it into execution.^ 

During the latter half of the fourth centurj', thei 
were two causes which contributed esliecially to th( 
increased severity of the persecution. The first wt 
the great developement of the corporate action of the 
clergy, as evinced by the multitude of councils. 
large proportion of these, and among others those of 
Ephesus and Constantinople, which were esteemed^ 
(Ecumenical, called upon the civil power to banish oi 
otherwise puniyh the heretics/ and their deci^ees h( 
a considerable Influence upon the government. Th( 
second cause was the establishment and rapid gro\vth^ 
of the monastic system, which called into existence 
a body of men who, in self-denial, in singleness oL 



• Thfl history of tins hns been written in a. vefj striting Ixtok 
called /.o Toln'rance EccltsiasU'iue el Civile, by Tlmdeus dc Traiite- 
niandorff. The author was a canon of Oiniute, and aftprwu 
BifliDp of KonigBgratz in Bohemia. TJiQ work appeared in Lntu 
lit P.-iVUi, in 17S3, ant! waa tranfiljited into French in 1790. It 
one of the moat reinarkahle books in favour of toleranco pi 
(lucctl by any priest in the IHth century. See, too, on the 
of interct'asion employed by the Inquiaitors, Linilifirch, Historia 
qmsitionis (Amsterdam, HJOiJ), pp. 3G5-3()7, 372.) 

■■* On the inlluencQ of tlie Counciis, scg Palmer on the Churcl 
vol. ii. p, 333 ; JluzartilU, Sur I'lnejumtwn. 
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pitrpose, in heroic courage, and, at the some time, 
ill merciless fanaticisn^ have seldom been surpassed. 
AliandoiiJng every tic of home and fi'iendsliip, dis- 
carding all the Inxunes and most of whut are deemed 
the necessaries of life, scourging and macerating their 
bodies, living in filtli and loneliness and desolation, 
wandering half-starved and half-naked through the 
deserts \vith the wild beasts for their only com- 
pEiniougj the early monks ahnost extinguished every 
imturul sentiment, and emancipated themselves as far 
an 13 possible from the conditions of humanity.^ Am- 
Wtioii, and wealthy and ease, and all the motives that 
tell most powei-fuUy upon mankind, were to them 
unmeaning words. No reward could bribe them, no 
liunger could appid them, no affection could move 
them. They had learned to embrace misery with 
aposaionate love. They enjoyed a ghastly pleasure 
in multiplying forms of loathsome penance, and in 
trampluig upon evejy natui-al desire. Theii* ima- 
ginations, distempered by self-inflicted sufferings, 
|»copIed the solitude with congenial spirits^ and 
transported them at'Jilll borond th« horizon of the 
■feve. To promote themteresty of tlieir Ch 



Church was 



the onlyjiBSsion that remained, and to gratify it there 

was no suffering that they were not ready to endurc 

or to inflict, Tlie pagan liistorians have given 

ns a graphic dcHcriptlon of the zeal they manifested 

in destro3dng the temples. Sometimes a bishop 

[Jed the enterprise from which the civil authorities 



' Vide St. Jerome, piiaaim. 
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recoiled, and one prelate, named Marcellus^ perishedl 
in a conflict with the peasants who were dclendhig 
with despairing courage the altars of their gods. A 
few years of such zetd sufficed, and pagauiam as 
distinct system perished In the empire. 

After the suppression of paganism in the Roman 
Empire, n period of many centuries occurred dui"in 
which religious persecution was very rare. The prin* 
ciple was indeed fully admitted, and whenever the oc- 
casion called for it, it w&s applied; but heresies scarcely 
ever appeared, and the few that arose were exceedingly 
insigniliamt. A few heretics whose docti'ines were 
merged in the charge of magic, two or three whofl 
were burat by Alexius Comnenns, some more who 
were bunit in France in the begiiming of the eleventh 
centurj', and some Catliari and sectaries with kindred J 
views who were burnt at Cologne' or in Italy, ■ 

' Natalia Alexander, Historia Ecdesia^U'ca, torq. Tii, p, 337. 
The ibllowiug are all the ctisea Sininncaa could collect : ' Aiitiquis- 
fiima e«t pccna igciia advereua impioa ei ha:retic08, ut ex actU 
ChnlcecloncDsig concUii uatis constare potest. Iliic tnim epibcopiu 
AleKandriniis dLsiase IraJitUr ; *' Si Eutycbes piTCter i3ogmutl^| 
cccEesia; eapic Hon bqIuih po^im dignus est aed et igne," Anatoliimi' 
quoqiie htereticiim igiii vivum couibuHseruqt,ut Nicephonis prodidit, 
lib. xviii. Eccl. Hist. c. 4. Gregoriua quoque, lib- i- DiaJugorum, 
retort Basilium magiim llomic fuisse cotubiistum et rem gestam 
laudat. Ec propter impium atque BcelcstAtn disciplinain Templarii 

concremaii iuenint Et BasiliiiH hieretieus conimuni KHiTri^io 

combustiia ftiit, siciiti Zonaraa rctuUt in imperio Alexii Coumeoi; 
alibi quoque hierecici jam alim vivi cremati iEuut, quemamodunlH 
PauluH yEniilius, Jib. vi. de Rebua FmncoTuinf retnlit. Item ta^a- 
atjtutionibiis Siculua cavetiir ut vivi haTttici in copftpecU! populi 
comburantur, fliininmrmo commissi judicio. Quod legibua quoqi 
Hispaais constttutum et consiictndine jam pridem receptum 
{De Cutholicis T/iMitutionil/ua [Kouia;^ laT^JJi pp- 303, 3640 
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srtra to have been all or nearly all who perished 
fur lieresy during several centuries befoi-e the Albi- 
geoses. Catholicism was then pei*fectly in uccorjjuice 
witii the intfllectaal wants of Europe. It was not 
5 tyranny, for the intellectual latitude it permitted 
ma fijlly commensurate with the wants of the people. 
It was not a sect or an isolated influence acting in 
the midst of Euroi>e and forming one weight in the 
balance of jxiwer, bvit mther an all-jwr'/asive energy 
Miixnating and vi\-ifyiug the whole sociid system. A 
certmn unity of type was then manifested, which has 
ii«ver been restoi*ed. The corjiorationa, the guilds, 
the feudal system, the monarchy, the social habits 
"f the people, theii* laws, their studies, their very 
imosemeuts, all gi*ew out of ecclesiastical teaching, 
I embodied ecclesiastical modes of thought, exhibited 
the wme general tendencies, and pi-eaente<] countless 
pcdnts of contact or of l^nalog}^ All of them were 
itrictly conn;ruous. The Church was the very heart 
of Clu^tendom, and the spirit that radiattd from her 
|>enetrated into all the relations of lile, and coloured 
tlie institutions it did not create. In such a con- 
dition of society, heresies were almost impossible. 
For while the particular ibrm that a heresy assumes 
may be dej>endent upon circumstsmcea that are pecu- 
liar to the heresiarch, the existence aud success of 
/leretical teaching always proves that the tone of 
thought or measure of probability prevailing at the 
time has begun to diverge from the tone of thought 
or measure of probability of orthodoxy. As long as 
a church is so powerful aa to fonn the intellectual 
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condition of the age, to supply the standing-point 
from which every question is viewed, its authority 
will never be disputed. It will reflect so perfectly 
the general conceptions of the people, that no diffi- 
culties of detail will seriously disturb it. This as- 
cendency was gained by mediaeval Catholicity more 
completely than by any other system before or since, 
and the stage of civilisation that resulted from it 
was one of the most important in the evolutions of 
society. By consolidating the heterogeneous and 
anarchical elements that succeeded the down&U of 
the Roman Empire ; by infusing into Christendom the 
conception of a bond of unity that is superior to the 
divisions of nationhood, and of a moral tie that is 
superior to force ; by softening slavery into serfdom, 
and preparing the way for the ultimate emancipation 
of labour, Catholicism laid the very foimdations of 
modem civilisation. Herself the most admirable of 
all organisations, there was formed beneath her in- 
fluence a vast network of organisations, political, mu- 
nicipal, and social, which supplied a large proportion 
of the materials of almost every modem structure. 

But though in many respects admirable and useful, 
this stage was manifestly transitory. It could only 
exist by the suppression of all critical spirit, by a 
complete paralysis of the speculative faculties. It 
was associated with conceptions of the government of 
the universe, the history of the past, and the prospects 
of the future, that were fundamentally false, and must 
necessarily have been dissolved by advancing know- 
ledge. As soon as the revival of learning commenced, 
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38 soon as the first pulsations of intellectuai life were 
felt, the movement of decomposition began. From 
tliat moment Catholicism, Himiug at an impossible 
innoDbilit}% became the principle of retrogression. 
From that moment she employed all the resources 
that her position and her great services had given 
Eer, to arrest the expansion of the human raind, to 
im|)ede the circulation of knowledge, and to quench 
tliG lamp of liberty in blood. It was in the course of 
the twelfth centuiy that this change was manifested, 
in the beginning of the next centuiy the system 
f*f coercion was matured. In 1208, Innocent III* 
established the Inquisition. In 1209, T>e Montfort 
began the massacre of the Albigenseg. In 1215, the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran enjoined all rulei-s, ' as 
they dusircd to be esteemed ftdthful, to swear a public 
lath that they would labour eamcatly, and to the full 
extent of their power, to exterminate from their 
dominions all those who were branded as heretics by 
the Church." 

It is in itaelf evident, and it la abundantly proved 
by history, that the virulence theologians will display 

' Tlie Fourth Gouncdl of the Lateran is cateenied (Bcomenical in 
tlw Church of Rome, and ejcurciscd very great influence botli on thiij 
aecotint and becaiise it wns the council wbic:h first d^efined the 
doctrioe of traoflubBtftatiation. Ite decrte on PerBeculion, however, 
had bwn anticipated by the Council of Avignon, in 1209, which 
CBJoined all bishops to call upon the civil power to exterminate 
Iwrctics. (Kohrbftcher, //ifl^ dc PEglisf Ca(ho!itf*ic, torn. xvii. p. 220.) 
The buD of Innocent III. thrcatenod any prince who refused to 
tirpAte h^retica from his realm with excommimic&tionT luid with 
he fiirfeiture of his domimons. See the text in Eymtricus, Direc- 
tum Inijuiaitorum (Roiuse, ISTB), p. (iO, 

VOL. n. D 
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towards those who differ from thenij will depend chiefly 
on tlie deiTi'ee in which the dooTnatic side of thei 
system is developed. * See how these Christians loi 
one another,' was the just and striking exclamation 
the heathen in the first century. '' There are no wild^ 
beasts so ferocious as Christians who differ concern^ 
ing their faith,' was the equally striking and probably 
equally just exclamation of the heathen in the fourth 
century. And the reason of this difference is manifest. 
In the first century there waH, properly speaking, 
scarcely any theology, no system of elaborate dograt 
authoritatively imposed upon the conscience, Neith* 
the character of the union of two natures in Chnbt 
nor the doctrine of the atonement^ nor the extent 
the authority of the Church, had been determined 
with precision, and the whole stress of religious scnti* 
ment was directed towards the w^orship of a raoT 
idea], and the cultivation of moral qualities. But in 
the fourth century men were mainly occupied with ii 
numerflble subtle and minute questions of theolo* 
to which they attributed a transcendent importance, 
and which in a great measure diverted their niiud^ 
from moral considerations. However strongly thfl 
Homoousiana and Homoiousians were opposed to each 
other on other points, they were at least |>erfccttjB 
agreed that the adherents of the wrong vowel coul^ 
not possibly get to heaven, and that the highest coiW 
ceivable virtues were futile when associated witV 
error. In the twelfth century, when persecutioi^ 
recommenced, the dogmatic or ecclesiastical elenn 
had been still further aggrandised by the immen! 
developement of ecclesiastical ceremonies, and th« 
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violence with wliich it was defended wag proper- 
tionalJy tan scrupulous. The reluctance to shed blood 
tfliicli had so honourably distinguished the Fathers 
wmpietclj passed away, or, if we find any trace of it, 
it is only in the quibble by which the Church referred 
Ae execution of her mandates to the civil magis- 
trate, who, 03 we have seen, was not pennitted to 
(Itlay that execution for more than six days, under 
pain of excommunication. Ahnoat all Europe, for 
many centuries^ was inundated with blood, which 
vas shed at the direct instigation or with the full 
approval of the ecclesiastical authorities, and imder 
tbe pressure of a public opiuion that was directed 
by die Catholic clergy, and was the exact measure of 
their influence. 

That the Clmrcli of Rome has shed more innocent 
Wood than any other institution that has ever existed 
among mankind, will be questioned by no Protestant 
who baa a competent knowledge of history. The 
memorials, indeed, of many of her persecutions are 
DOW BO scanty, that it is impossible to form a com- 
plete conception of the multitude of her victims, 
and it ia quite certain that no powers of ima- 
gination can adequately realise their suflPerings, 
Llorente, who had free access to the ai-chives of the 
Spanish Inquisition, assures us that by that tribunal 
l«ne more than 31,000 persons were burnt, and 
lore than 290,000 condemned to punishments less 
;re than death. ^ The number of thoae who 

» UorenUs, Hist, de rinquiat'tion, torn- iv. pp 271, 272. This does 
include thowj who perisbed by the branches of the Spiiniali 
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■were put to death for their religion in the Jfetlier- 
lands alone, in the reign of Charles V., has b( 
estimated hy a very high authonty at 50,000,* 
at least half as many perished under his son.'^ And 
when to these memorably instances we add tl 
innumerable leas conspicuous executions that 
place, from the victims of Charlemagne to the 
thinkers of the seventeenth ceiitniy, when we 
collect that after the mission of Dominic the area 
tlie persecution comprised nearly the whole of Chris 

Inquisition in Mexico, Lima, Carthagiina, tLii Indies, Sicily, Sudinii^ 
Omn, and Malta. Llorcnlc hjiring been himself at one time Bc«t«^| 
tary in the Infjuieitioa, und baTing during tlie PccHpaiioti by the i 
Frenct bad acceea to all the secret papers of tbe tribunal, will alvaja 
be the biglieat authority. One would fain hope^ however (and it 
ia very probable), that these figures are pvcrstated, and Prcacott baa 
detected two or tlitee instancefl of exaggeration in the calcnla- 
tiona on which tbey are baaed, {Ferdinand and /fabella, toL iiL 
pp. 492, 493.) At the same time Llorente baa adduced aome fearful 
evidence of piirticuljir instances of persecution, wbich serve to abow 
that his grand total is scareely as improbable as might be supposed. 
Thus Mariana aays tbfit 2,000 persona were burnt in Andalusia i^^ 
liB2, the year of the establishment of the Inquisition. An ol^[ 
historian, named BemHidez, aajB that 700 were burnt at Seville 
between 1482-1483 ; and an ioBcription placed over the duor of the 
Inquisition of Seville in 1524, declares that nearly 1,000 penons 
had been, burnt since ibe expulaion of the Jews in 1492'. (Llorente, 
torn. i. pp. 273-275.) 

' Snrpi, Ifist, of Council of Trent Grotiua saya 100,000. 

3 ' Upon the I6th of February, 1568, a sentence of the Holy Offie 
condemned all tha inliabitants of the NetherLands to death aa hei 
tica. From this univer&al doom only a fewpcrsoaii especially ni 
were excepted. A prock-mation of the king, dated tea days 
confinned this decree of the Inquisition and ordered it to be carried 

into institnt execution Three millions, of people, men, women, 

and children, were seDteticed to the EcaiTold in three lines.' (Motk 
Rise of the Dutch RepuhUc^ vol. ii. p. 155.) 
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tcndrrm, and that its triumph was in many districts 

so complete as to destroy every memorial of the 

c'ODlest^ the most callous natui*e must recoil with 

IioiTor Irom the spectacle. For these ati^ocities were 

not perpetrated in the brief paroxysms of a reign 

of terror, or by the hands of obscure sectaries, but 

were inflicted by a triumphant Church, with every 

^circuuistance of solemnity and deliberation. Nor did 

^Bbe victims perish by a brief and painless death, but 

by one which was carefully selected as among the 

most poignant that man can suflfer. They were 

usually burnt alive. They were burnt alive not un- 

L^%<juently by a slow fire.* They were burnt alive 

' One of tlie Advant^^« of tiiia being that tlie victim had more 

Um for repentance. The foUowing t-difyitig anecdote is from 

aariou : ' In Catfaalonia, in ciTitaM Barchinon, fliemnt trra 

tici,ut impenitentes aed non rclapsi, traditi brachio Meculari ; et 

Bra IU111& eonini tjui erat Bacertios fuisset igni vspoyifcus, et ex uno 

I jam aliquatiteradustua, clacnavit <|iiqc1 educeretur, qumvolobat 

tijiirare, et pKsnitebttt. Et sic factum eat : verntn si bene vel male, 

do,' { Directorium Inquisttortim, p. 335.) CasldHo notices in his 

tbe hitter compLtiata of Aome 76alous thpologiana : ' 8i t^uem 

Rt atnogulari, ac non virum lent^ flamniSi torreri.* (Cluten, De 

tttdi perBiquendis [IGIO] : Prelace of Martin Bellius.) See for 

ftoy horrible instance (produced, howeTer, by aggravated circmn- 

Bce9),8ea8a, DeJuJo^'a (Turin, 1717), p. 96. I niay mention here 

tW E/meiicua vus an Inquisitor in Arragon about 1368. Hia 

^^^rectonum wba printed at Barc«loua as early as 1503; it passed 

^^pcnigli a great many c-dittrijiti, and witb the Commentaries of Pegna 

Wm long the standing guide of (he JiKiiiiBition, Tlie admiring 

Inognplier of Eymiericua buihb up his claims upon poaterity in one 

luppy aanleace : ' Hiec magna est et pcmtrtniii viri lau^, earn acri odlo 

lucretico« omnes baVmisec,' Indepcndemtly of its value as throwing 

iigbl upon tlie Jnrjuisition in its earlier stages, tbia book is reinarli- 

able tut giving a singularly clear view of the heresies of Che time. 

I hxve not met anywhere eluc with so HitiBfjictory a review of tha 

torAverrue&. In addition to tlie brief sketch prefixed to the 
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after their constancy had been tried by the moat 
excruciating agonies that minds fertile in tortiii 
could devise.' Tins was the physical torment in-^ 
fiicted on those who dared to exercise their reason 
in the pursuit of trutli ; but what language caoj 
describe, and what imagination can conceive, th( 
mental suffering that accompanied it ? For in those 
days the family was divided against itself. The rai 
of conviction often fell upon a single member, leai 
all others untouched. The victims who died foi 
heresy wei'e not, like those who died for witchcrafU 

Directorium, there is a fiill hietor}' of die 3ife of Eymerkua (whicbl 
waa rallier remarkable) in Touron, Hist, dca ITommea lilualrea dSi 
VOrdrc de St. Dominiqns. 

' The tortures of tho Inquisition I hare noticed in the last chapter; 
but I may add that this mode of examLELatioD was expressly eujolaed 
by Pope Innocent IV. in a bull beginning * Teneatur prsetcrtn polestas 
seu rector omues hsereticos quoscoptoa habuerit cohere citra raembri 
diminutian^m ct mortis pericuium tanqimm, vere lotrones et hcmi- 
cidiia aQimarum, et fures Sncramentorum Dgi et fidti Christiantei 
errorea auoa cipreaae fiiteri ct accUKire alios hajreticos.' Clement IVJ 
issued a buU nearlj in Uie SEinie terms (Eyinericiia, Appendix,] 
p. 9). It waa decided by tlie Inqulsitora that even a heretic who 
confessed hia guilt might be tortured to discover his accompUees 
(Cfireaa, Dt luqttisiticne [Lugduni, 1G49], pp. G9— 73). The rule 
was that the torturee were not to be repeated^ hut it waa decided 
that they might be continued through tliree days : ' Si qnsestionatoa 
decenter noluerittiiteri veritatem . . . poberitnd terrorem, Tel et 
ad veribitem, aecunda dies vel tertia ansignari ad continuandum tor" 
mouta, uou ad iteranduui, quia iterarl Don dehent, nisi novia snper- 
venienCibuB indiciifi contra eiuu, quia tunc possunt ; sed continimri 
non prohibentur.' (Eymericua, p. 314.) Paramo, a Sicilian Inqui- 
Bitor, assures us (hat the laiiuisition waa, Kke tlie good Samaritan, 
pouring into its woimded cotuitry the wine of a wholeeome eevetity 
mingled with the oil of mercy. Ho waa also of opinion that it 
rssembled tiie Jewiah tabernacle, in which the rod of Aaron and 
the manna (ofmercj') hiy aide by side. {^De Qrvjin. Inq. p. 153.) 
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wiitarj' and doting women, bnt were nsually men in 
ihemklst of active life, and often in the first flugh of 
voutiifiil entimsiasm, and those who lored them beat 
Trere firmly convinced tliat their agonies upon eai'th 
^Ve but the prelnde of eternal agonies hereafter.^ 
This was especially the cose with weak women, who 
feel most iicntely the anflFeringa of othei^, imd around 
whose ininds the clergy had most successfully wound 
tlicir toils. It is horrible, it is appalling to reflect 
wlial the mother, the T^dfe, the sister, the daughter of 
the heretic must have suffered from this teaching. 
She saw tlie body of him who was dearer to her than 
life, dislocated and ivrithing and quivermg with pain ; 
she watched the slow tire creeping from limb to 
limb till it had s^iathed him in a shtiet of agony, and 
whaj at last the scream of anguish had died away, 
and the tortured body was at rest, she ivas told that 
all this was acceptable to the God she served, and 
hut a faint ima^je of the sufferin"r3 He would 
cl through eternity upon the dejid. Nothing was 
wanting to give em])hasis to the doctrine. It rang 
from every pulpit. It was painted over every altar. 
The SpmJsh heretic was led to the flames in a dress 
covered with representations of devils and of frightful 
tortures to remind the spectators to the very last of 
the doom thnt awaited him. 

All this IS very horrible^ but it is only a small part 

* ITie foUowuig is part of the aenteoce prononaced upon the 

heretic: * Tu in reprabum seaium Jutu», maligno spiritu 

pariter et s«jductUB, proeeligiati tort^iieri diriiB at perpetuis cm- 

in iufumuiij, et liic tempomlibua ignibua corpontlitet con- 

V qimui udhterendo cooeiliu eaniori ab erroribiw domnabilibua 

iltxis roailirt;.' (EjiuerJcus, p. 337.) 
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of the misery which the persecuting spirit of Rome I 
produced. For, judging by the ordinary measure of 
human courage, for every man who dared to avow his 
prmciples at the stake, there must have been multi- 
tudes who believed that by such an avowal alone th 
could save their souls, but who were neverthel 
Beared either by the prospect of their own suffeiTngi 
or of the deistitution of their children,' who pass 






' It was the invariable rule to confiacate tbe entire property of 
impenitont hereti«, a rule whicli Paramo justifies on the grotrni 
that the crime of the heretic is so great that SDmething of his im- 
purity falls upon all related to him, and that the Almighty (whoni 
he blaaphemouBly terms the First Inquiator) deprived both Adam and 
hiii descendants of the Garden of Eden. The chUdrco of the heretic 
vera thus left absolutely destitute^ and with a stigma uibu th' 
that m the fifteenth aad sixteenth centuries was Bufficieot to ah 
them out from all ayinpathyf &om oU charity, and from all hope* 
The thought that those who were must dear to him would probably 
be abandoned either to starvatiDn or to the life of the prostitute was 
doubtlesH one of the most acute panga of the martj^^ and the hope d 
preventing such a cataatropho oiu? of the moat powerful induccmea^ 
to recant. In this rule we have also an explanation of tLoso trials 
of dead men for heresy which the CatboUc clergy so irei^ucBlly 
iii^titutcd. Protestants aometimes regard these ftiiuiply a& displays i 
impotent malice. Nothing, however, can be more false. They 
the very intelligible object of robbing the children of the d« 
* Juste enim procediCur contra defunctoa hayeticos. Primo^ nt me- 
moria ejus damnatur. Secundo, ut bona illiua per Gbctuq ab h«ere- 
dibus defuncti seu a quibi^ibet aliia poaaeasoribua auferantur.* 
{Paramo, De Orig. et Progressii Sancii InrpimtiDnis {"Madrid, 1 598], 
p. 588.) The confiscation of tlie goods of the heretic was authorised 
"by a bull of Innocent III. {on the ground (hat children are in the 
Divine judgments olten punished for tlie offences of their fathers), and 
again by Alexander IV. (Eymcricna, pp. 58, 59, C-l). The follow- 
ing pflaaage from an old eccleaiastica] lai^-yer givca a vivid picture ^ 
the ferocity displayed towards the children of heretics : ' Iped 6ifl 
hisreliconmi adeo sunt effect] a jure incapaces et inhabiles od sue- 
cedendum patrl, quod illL etiam in tmo nummo succedere non posunfj 
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tifJr lives in one long series of hypocritical obacrv- 
aiict's, and studied ialsehoods, and at last, with iniii^ds 
de^TBded by habitual deception, sank hopeless and 
tti'purstpicken into the grave.* And besides all tJiese 
things, we have to remember that the spirit which was 
mamfested in acts of detailed persecution had often 
sffept over a fer wider sphere, and produced sufferings 
not perhaps so excruciating-^ but far more extensive. 
We have to recollect those frightful massacres, perhaps 
tlie most fearful the world hus ever seen : the nias- 
HKre of the Albigenscs which a pope had instigated, 
or ihe massacre of St. Bartholomew for which a pope 
returned solemn thanks to Heaven. Wc have to re- 
collect those religious wars which reproduced them- 
sdves century after century with scarcely diminished 
fuiy, which turned Syi*ia into an Aceldama, wliich 
inmidated with blood the fairest lands of Europe, 
whicli blasted tbe prosperity and paralysed the intel- 
lect of mauy a noble nation, atid which planted anl- 
niositifs in Europe tJuit two hundred years have been 
u^wble altogether to destroy, Xor sliould we forget the 

inmo Rtnpcr dcbent in miserk et ^estate Bordesctire eicut tilii 
n<intni crxminis Uesii: iiuijeiitatiB liumaiuc, mleo quod nihil sJiud eia 
>il tduKjueadum, nm. Bok vila rjufc ex miaericordia Inrgitiir, et Uiha 
Mm (tetMnt Id hoc mundo ut cia vila sit 9np]jIicinBiet mora anlatiiiiii.' 
i^wimduA, De Detictif <t Pieni'e, p. 20b I Venice, l.'iiy.) Ilowftverj 
*"»• provided that children who betrayed their parents preserved 
^^it inheritaticec On the laws resulting from these notioDBf eee 

I'fi-WMtt, Ferdinand and habdia, vol. i. pp. 2G2, 3G3. 
' Befitre opcmtiug in any district, the Inquisitors always Made a 
Btioti oS*erti]g pardon under certain conditions to tlioee who 
and retracted their heresiee within thirty or forty diiya. 
*W!iJia MiyB that when this proclamation was mtwle, on the lirst 
'•'^liihmeiit of the InquisitioTi in Andaliisia, 17,000 rocantatiou!* 
{De Rtbus Hi^panicisj lib. xxiv. c. 17.) 
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fsazT^enfcs e&cc» tzuu zn.usz hA^e been produced on the 
mfzuis *3f tbe spercaxoR wbsy at everv totbI marriage 
in Sc«in w^t re^aliiii by the public execution of 
bsiEGcs. or Mho v^efe sammoDed to the great square of 
Tooloase to ODZitanp^te the struggles of four hun- 
dred witches in the dames^ When we add together 
aU these various Ifbrms *Dt' suffering, and estimate all 
their a gg r avatI oc&. when we thick that the victims of 
these pexsecudons were usually men who were not 
ooh* entirely gmltlesEw bat who proved themselves by 
their very deaths lo be endowed with most transcend- 
ent and heroic virtues, and when we still further 
consider that all thi^ was bat part of one vast con- 
spiracv to check the developement of the human 
mind, and to destn>y that spirit of impartial and im- 
restricted enquiry which all modem researches prove 
to be the very first condition of progress as of truth ; 
when we consider all these things, it can surely be no 
exag^ration to say that the Church of Rome has 
inflicted a greater amount of unmerited suffering than 
anv other religion that has ever existed among man- 
kind. To complete the picture, it is only necessary 
to add that these things were done in the name of 
the Teacher who said : ^ By this shall all men know 
that ve are my disciples, that ye love one another.* 

But while the preeminent atrocity of the persecu- 
tions of the Church of Rome is fully admitted, nothing 
can be more grossly disingenuous or untrue than to 
represent persecution as her peculiar taint. She perse- 
^ted to the full extent of the power of her clergy, and 
t power was very great. The persecution of which 
*TV Protestant Church was guilty, was measured by 
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the same rule, but clerical influence in Protcstjinfc 
tries WHS compaiiitively weak. The Protestiint 
utiotis were never so sanguinary as tliose of the 
I Catholics, but the principle was affirmed quite as 
ft strongly^ was acted on quite as constantly, and was 
■IffeDded quite as pertinaciously by the clergy. In 
{rermany, at the tLmeof the protestation of Spii'es, when 
tlie name of Protestant was assumed, the Lutheran 
princes absolutely prohibited the celebration of mass 
within their dominions- In Englund a similar measure 
was passed as early as Edward YI.' On the accession 
of Elizabeth, and before the Catholics had given any 
■gns of discontent, a law wag made prohibiting any re- 
Egious service other than the Prayer Book ; the penalty 
for tlie third offence being imprisonment for life ; 
while another law inii>osed a fine on anyone who ab- 
stained from the Anglican service. The Presbyterians 
throogh a long succession of reigns were imprisoned, 
branded, mutilated, scourged, and exposed in the 
pillory. Many Catholics under false pretences were 
lortured and hung. Anabaptists and Ariaiis were burnt 
*live.' Ill Ireland, the religion of the immense majority 

' nallam. Coast. Htat. 

' !hid. And then id 1562 it was enacted, that all viho hud 

lied at the universities or received boly orders, all 
magistrates, must take the oath of supremacy whea 
tOidGnd to them, under puin of forfeiture or imprieotimeut during 
the royal pleaattre ; and if after tliree rnoaths tliey refused to take 
tiiB oadi when again tendered to th«m, they were guilty of high 
traMon and condemned to death. Now the discontent of the Catholics 
nijrbt be a very good rea»oa for making tliein take the oath of 
AilegiBDc«T which \& simply a test of loyally. It might even be a 
(or nuUciug the oath of supremacy obligatory on those who for 




« !!•= ;«=-:c C-* Tie -iL".^' izji pposcribed, and when in 
l^i-J ±fT •x.T.^rnr^jec.: =:Az:ii^sccd some slight wish to 
gT»z.z :: pknf^fcl r^'id ^fiarvr aH the Irish Protestant 
bE*bjc<s. TiZfiis- zh.-i z-r^'ifi&rj" «;<" Usher, assembled to 
prxrfc in 2 ^ '■ ^^' ;^E:i*:C:i&:Ki Asainsz the indulgence. 
• Tire recp-^ c-c Pi^isss.* they said. • is superstitious, 
iheir caiih it-i d-xtHn-e erpjoecns and heretical ; thdr 
*rhurch Iza r^*c»n of c»;ih apoetaticaL To give them 
thereiore a toIer&:i*::L c-r lo conseot that they may 
freely exerciit their rviigion. and profess thdr &ith 

liic fiiTc;^ x^^Tsii -: ;^:** ■::" i=:r«:-n»ac«e — in other wordB, for ex- 
clndic^ ihe C*ir>15c» =^o soch cSoes : bni to pan a TetnMpectiTe 
lav which Ei^e alzivsS erexj af::ca»d Eoman Catholic, if he refiued 
to take an coih which was ai^^olmeiv and confeasedlj irrecMidlable 
with the d':cai::€s c:' his Chtirch, liable to be punished witli death, 
was as sweep icz a meaf^zv of pen^cution as any that Histoiy records. 
And thi-o was d^ne tnanT year? beiore the btUl which deposed Eliifr* 
beth. The misconcepciciis which ignorance, and worse than ignoianoe, 
accumulated aroozid this sobject hare been so c<HDpletelv dispelled 
by Hallam and ^lacaulav that I will only add one remark. The 
principal apology which was publi^ed for the policy of EHizabeUi 
towards the Catholics, was Bishop Bilson's Christian Subfectton, in 
1585. In that work the ooercire laws were openly jostified on the 
ground of the absolute sinfulness of toleration (pp. 16-29). Nor was 
it merely the public profession of error which was rightly prohibited. 
This distinction the Bishop indignantly repudiates. * No comex' is 
so secret,' he says, addres^ng the Catholics, * no [Hison so dose, bat 
your impiety there suffered doth offend God,* infect others, and con- 
firm your own frowardness. If yoiu" religion be good, why should it 
lack churches 7 If it be naught, why should it have chambers 7 A 
Christian prince may not pardon or wink at your &lsehood * (p. 26). 
See also on the duty of intolerance, pp. 16-29. Milner, in hiz Letter$ 
to a Prebendary, has collected much evidence on the subject. There 
is much truth as well as bitter eloquence in the taunt of an old per- 
secuted Puritan, when he denounced AngUcaniam as ' the Church 
that is planted in the blood of her mother.' 
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and doctrine, is a grievous sin/^ In Scotland, 
during nearly the whole period that the Stuarts 
vere on the throne of Enghind, a persecution rival- 
ling in atrocity almost any on record was dii'ected 
by the English Government, at the instigation of 
the Scotch bishops, and with the approbation of the 
English Churchy against all who repudiated episcopacy. 
If a conventicle was held in a house, the preacher 
was liable to be put to death. If it was held in the 
open air, both minister and people incuired the 
same fete. The Preabyteriana were liunted like 
criniinals over the mountains. Their ears were torn 
from the roots. They were branded with hot irons. 
Tbeir fingers were wrenched asunder by the thunib- 
kins. The bones of their legs were shattered in the 
boots. Women were scourged publicly through the 
. streets. Multitudes were transported to Barbadoes, 
infuriated soldiers were let loose upon them, and 
fcBCouraged to exercise all their ingenuity in torturing 
them.^ Nor was it only the British Govenmient, or 
tlie zealous advocates of episcopacy, who manifested 
''lis spirit. When the Reformation triiunphed in 
Scotland, one of its first fruits was a law prohibiting 
»ay priest from celebrating, or any worshipper from 
iiCJiring mass, under pain of the confiscation of his 
goods for the first offence, of exile for the second, and 



' Elrington^ Jjift of Usher, toL i. p. 73. 

* For the circometances of the perBecution in Scotland, see 
Wodrow's History \ and for a Hinnmary of the laws against Noncon- 
jumusts in England, Neal's Histttry oftht Puritans, toI. ii. jip. 695- 
£96. 
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of death for the third.' That the Queen of Scotland 
should be permitted to hear mass in her own private 
chapelj was publicly denounced as an intolerable e\'iJL 
'One mass,' exclaimed Knox, 'is more fearful to me I 
than if 10,000 armed enemies were landed in any 
part of the realm/ " In Fmnce, when the govern- 
ment of certain towns was conceded to the Protes- 
tants, they immediately employed their jx>wer to ^ 
suppress absolutely the Catholic worship, to prohibit V 
any Protestant from attending a marriage or a funeral 
that was celebrated by a priest, to put down all 
mixed marriages, and to persecute to the full extent 
of their power those who had abandoned their creed." 
In Sweden, all who dissented from any article of the 
Confession of Augsburg were at once banished.* In 
Protestant Switzerland numei-ous Anabaptists perished H 
bj drowning; the freethinker Gentilis by the axe; 
Servetus, and a convert to Judaism, by the flames. M 
In America, the colonists who were driven from their 
own land by persecution, not only proscribed the 
Catholics, but also persecuted the Quakers — the most 
inoffensive of all sects — ^with atrocious severity.^ 
If Holland was somewhat more tolerant, it was 
early remai'ked, that while the liberty allowed there 
was unusually great, the power accorded to the clergy 
was unusually small. '^ As late as 1G90 a synod waa 

1 &Uckle, IlcsL^ vol. ii. p. 231 ; McKenzie,, Laws of Scotland, 
» McCrie, Life of Knox ((kJ. 1840), p. 246. 
■ " Uuch evidecce of thi» ia coUected in Buclcls, vol. i, pp. 509-52^. 

* Mtcaulay, Ettaays, vol ii. p. 140; Laiug, Swtdtn. 
^ See the history, in Bancroft. 

• TempEe, Ob the United PromnPts^ 
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held at Aiasterdam, coiisistinr^ pf^^ly of Dutch, and 
partly of French and EngHsh ministers who were 
driven to Holland by persecution, and in that synod 
the doctrine that the magistrate has no right to crush 
heresy and idohitry hy the civil power, was unani- 
moQsIy pronounced to be ' false, scandalous, and per- 
nicious-'^ Wlien Descartes went to Holland, the 
reformed clergy directed against him all the force of 
their animosity, and the accusation by which they 
endeavoured to stir up the civil power a^amst the 
autliur of the most sublime of all modern proofs of 
the existence of 4he Deity, was atheism.^ The right 
of the civil magistrate to punish heresy was main- 
tained by the Helvetic, Scottish^ Bel^c, and Saxon 
Confeissions.^ Luther, in reply to Philip of Hesse^ 
distinctly asserted it;* Calvin, Beza, and Jurleu, all 
wrote books on the lawfulness of pei'secution. Enox, 
appealing to the Old Testament, declared that those 
who were guilty of idolatry might justly be put to 

' Ba^Ie, art, Auffuittine, note h^ See too^ on the general iotole- 
'■MeoTthe Dutch clergj\ llallam, Ht'st of Lit., vol, iii. p. 289, 

' Bi'oj. Univ-i art. Dtsenrtes\ ToIlJiire i^Littrts Phi/osnphiqtieSf 
*i».). Conaidering the writmga of DescarEca, this in perhaps tlie 
VKKt preficiAieTOTiH Bfcusatiou ever brought a^tiBt a philoBopher, if 
*e ajtotpt one of which Liiioaua was the victim, Some good people 
ia Smlen desired, %t 12 said, to have his ejictcm of botany siip- 
Fttwd, becatue it was baaed upon the discovt'ry of the sexes of the 
P^li,aod waa therefore ns-lciiJated; to inflttme the Diinda ofyoutlit 
(Gioju, Pkilosofia Mia Statis!ica, torn. ii. p. 380.) 
*?alm«r. On the Church, vol. i. p, 380, 

* And also in reply to the Wirtenburg tfieologiana. At an earlier 
pmod. when his traoaltitioii of the Neir Tealaicent waa proHcribed, 
he had mdvucBied toleration, Fof a full view of his Benlimenta, aee 
Heiir>'a Life of Caivin, vol U, pp. 232-2-12, 
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tleath-^ Cranraer and Ridley, as well as four otlw 
bishops, formed the commission iii the reign 
Edward VI. for trying Anabaptists ; and, if we may 
believe the somewhat doubtful story of Fox, it was 
only by the long and earnest solicitation of Cranmer^ 
that Edward consented to consign Joan Boeher to th< 



' McCrie^a Life of Knox, p. 246. It is in IlJb Appellation 
this great npoatle of muxder moat fully expounded lii* views : ' Noturl 
provoking the people to idoktrie ogbt to be exempted from th< 
punislitnent of death. . . , , The whole tribes did in verie 
execute that sharp judgment agaipat the trib? of Benjamin for « h 
ofFimse than for idoktrie. And the sameoght to be done whereso- 
ever Chriat Jeaus and hia Evangill la so receaved in any realme 
province or citie that the magistrates and people have solemnlj 
avowed and promised to defend the same, na under King Edward of 
late daja wils done in England. In au{:h places, I Kiy, it is not onlj 
In^vful to punish to the death such aa kbour to subvert the true re- 
ligicm, but tlic magistrates and people are bound to do so onleas they 
wii provoke the wrath of God against themselvee. - . . And there- 
fore, my Lordea, to retiirn to you, aeing that God hath arnied jonr 
himdea with the swordc of justice. Being that His law moat streally 
commandetb idoktera and fuk prophetea to bo punished with death, 
and that you be placed above your subjectu to reigne as fathei^ otct 
their ehildren, and further seiug that not only I, but with me maiue 
thoiieaqd famous, godlie, and learned persona, accuse your Byahoppea 
and the whole rabble of the Papiatira;] elergie of idoktrie, of murther, 
and of blaBphemie ngainEt God committed : it appertainetb to your 
Honours to be vigilant and careful! in so weighlie a matter. The 
question ia not of earthly aubstance;, but of the glorie of God, 
and of the salvation of yourselves.' (Knox's Works, Laing's edi- 
tion, vol. iv. pp. 500-515.) In a debate in the House of Lords, 
July 15, 18fi4, Lord Houghton stated, on the authority of 
Mr. Froude, that that gentleman in the courae of hia researches had 
discovered addresses from both houses of CoBvocation to Queeo 
Elizabeth, requeadng her to put Mary Queen of Scots to de^iJi afl 
quickly aa possible, which she might justly do, Mary 'being (ut 
idolater.^ 
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flames.' The only two exceptions to this spirit among 
the leajers of the Reformation, seem to have been 
Zmiiglius and Soctnus. The first was always averse 
to persecution.^ The second was so distinctively the 
afx)3tle of toleration, that thia was long regarded 
as one of tlie peculiar doctrines of his eect.^ With 
these exceptions, all the most emkient Reformers 
advocated pei-secution^ and in nearly every country 
whtife their bnnsted Refoiination triumphed^ the result 
la to be mainly attributed to coercion.^ Wlieu Calvm 



I 



I Neal'a Hiitor^ of the Pun'tata (cd. 1754), vol. i. jip. 40» 41. 

' This ia MOliccd ^ly Hallani and other WriCers. 

* Tints,, for example, Jiirieti, the great iiuriigoniat of BosBUet, 
Ibe noot eminent French minister in Holland (he wrw pastor of 
Uotl«H&niJ, aiiit cerlwnty one of the most distiTigiii*ihed ProtestaDta 
of bisdJiy, calls tinlversiil tojfnilictn, ' Ce dngrat? Sociniiiii, le plus 
(artf n-iix dc tons c&ux Je la secle Srcinicrne, puisqirH vs ii riiinei* 
Ifc ChriNEiamanic et i ^tjiblir I'iadi (Terence dea nHgions.' (Droits dee 
fhki tiouEtraiM tn MnlH-rc (Je IteHgioii, la Conscience, et CExperitnce 
[RotWdftni, 1G87], p. H.) Thin work, is ation^'raouK, but there is, 
I Vlieve, no doubt ahniit its juithorphip. It. was ivritten in reply 
to tL« Contraim-tf.a fff-ntrer of Bayle, with, tlie mther iinnecpssiaiy 
objwof •howing that the Freuch ProteaUmts repudiated tlie tolerant 
lowiiDi of thai great writer. 

* I mmmend the following passage to the special attention of my 
JfaA^n r ■ Pcul-on nier que Ic paganiame est tombi5 dans le motide 
I*t I'aiitorit^ des empereura RomaiTiH ? On peut asaurer aane 
tflUcrite rjHe le paganiauie seroit encore deboiit, et que les train 
qiittru dp I'EuropG aeroient encmre pjiyens si ConeUmtin et ses auc- 
*^tiri n'aroient emploi^ leur autorit^ pour Tabolir. Mma, je vous 

pnp, i]n <|ii(k|[eg voies Dieu a'pst-il Wrvi dans ces demiei-rt aiccle? pour 
'^uMir laverilAble religion danft t'Occidt-nt? Lfs rois de Sueile, ceux 
t^*" I>«ipmftrKk, cpux d'Angleti>rre, les magij^rrales uuvctalna de 
'™i^, dea Pa?B-Baa, des vitlfa librca d'Alleniagnc, lea princes 
"♦ctcurs, et antres princea (wuvemins d« I'etnpire, n'ont-ils paa 
"^ploiJ leur anbirit^ pour nhljatre le Papiame? ... En vi^rite U &ut 
VOL. II. E 
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burnt Servetus for his opinions on the Tiinity, this 
which, in the words of a great modem historian, ' had 
perhaps as many circumstances of aggravation as any 
execution for heresy that ever took place,' was almost 
unanimously applauded by all sections of Protes- 
tants.^ Melanchthon, BuUiuger, and Farel, wrote to 
express their warm approbation of the crime. Beza 
defended it in an elaborate treatise. Only one man of 
eminence ventured openly to oppose it, and that man, 
who may be regarded as the first avowed champion of 
complete religious liberty, was also one of the most emi- 
nent of the precursors of rationalism. He wrote under 
the name of Martin Bellius, but his real name was 
Chatillon, or, as it was generally latinised, Castellio.* 

fitre bien tem^raire pour condamuer des voies dont la Providence 
B'eat constamment servi pour etablir la Teritable religion ; except^ le 
premier (^tablissement du Cbristianismc, et Fa conservation, dans 
laquelle Dieu a voulu qu'il y edt un miracle sensible ; c'est ponr- 
quoi il n'a paa voulu que I'autorit^ B'en m^lAt; except^, dis-je, cet 
endroit de I'histoire de Tfigliae, on voit constamment partout qae 
Dieu fait entrer I'autorit^ pour etablir la veritable teligion et pour 
ruiner les fausaes.' (Droit des deux Souverains, pp. 280-282.) 

' Hallam, Hist, of Literature, vol. i. p. 554. 

^ See the collection of approbations quoted by Beza, De Hareticis\ 
McKenzie, Life of Calvin, pp. 79-89 ; and the remarks in Coleridge, 
Notes on English Divines, vol* i. p. 49. 

^ His name was originally Chatillon of Chateillon, which, after 
the fashion of the age, he latinised into Castellio ; but at the b^nniDg 
of his career, some one having called him by mistake Castalio, he waa 
so charmed by the name, which, by reminding him of the Caatalian 
fount, seemed a good augury for his literary career, that he adopted it. 
See, for a fidl account of his life, Bayle, art. Castalio, and Henry, 
Life of Calvin; and, for a short notice, Hallam, Hist, of Literature, 
Tol. i. p. 557. Besides the works I have noticed in the text, Caa- 
talio translated the dialogues of the famous Socinian Ochino, and an 
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lUo was a JbVenchmaiij a scholur of remarkable 
acquirements, and a critic of still more remarkable 
boldness. He had been at one time a friend of 
CaUnn, and had tilled a professorship at Geneva, but 
the daring spirit which he carried into every sphere 
soon scandalised the leaders of the Reformation. 
Having devoted himself early to Biblical criticism, 
he had translated the J'ible into Latin, and in the 
course of his labours he came to the conclusion that 
the Song of Solomon was simply a Jewish love song, 
and that the allegory that was supposed to underlie 
it was purely imaginary/ A still graver offence in 
the eyes of the Geneva theologians was his emphatic 
repudiation of the Calvinistic doctrine of predesti- 
nation. He assailed it not so much by any train 
of arguments, or by an appeal to autliority, 03 on the 
bread grounds of its repugnance to our sense of rights I 
ajjcl he developed its moral atrocity in a manner that 



■iwnmioua GennJ*n work vf the myetical scliool of Tauler, edited 
wI^ibvliuH* vcpies (Ilia preTsce is givea to tlie recent editioa hy 
Alexaniler [Paria, 1846]), wrote a defence of Ut» traiislation of the 
K'i'lc (wiiii-h tratislfllioti sedus to havt! been an indiflijt-ent per- 
fiffmnDcc), atid published some minor eafiaya or dtalogTiUB. 

' Fniin whidi he aumewhat raslily concluded that it ought not to 

w rrtoinetl in ttie Bible. ' For my part,* HJiid Niebuhr, wlien a 

TDncg G^noan pastor expreased Lis scruples about reading wbat be 

I'tlieTfd to be simply a, love song, *■ I ahould deem tlie Bible itself 

mijiurfect if it did not include fui expreBsion of the deepest and 

"roo^est paaaion of humanity*,' The history of ihc interpretjitionR of 

Um Song of Bolomoti wtJuM be long and turiouu— from llie Jewish 

CftbaJiits, who, regarding heaven as the union of man witli the IX'ity 

by love, and dvutli aa tbe ' kisa of God,' eattemcd tlie Song of liirilnmaa 

[the higheet expri'ssion of tfaia tianscendcatal union — to ttie Gomewtuic 

itaBlic criu.cianiS' of M. Renan. 
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elicited from Bcza a torrent of almost frantic invec 
tive. DHven from Geneva, he at last obtained 
professorship at Basle, where he denounced the' 
murder of Servetus, nnd preached for the first time inj 
Chnstendom the duty of absolute toleration, basei 
upon the rationalistic doctrine of the innocence 
en-or. The object of doctrines, he said, is to make 
men better, and those which do not contribute to this' 
end are absolutely unimportant. The history o^ 
dogmas should be looked upon as a scries of dcvelope-" 
ments, contributing to the moral perfection of man- , 
kind. First of all, polytheism was supreme, Christ^ 
came and effected the ascendency of monotheism, in 
which Jews, Turke^ and Chnstiana all Agree. Chris-^ 
tinnity again introduced a apecitic type of character," 
of which univerEol charity and beneficence were the_ 
leading features. Questions concerning the Trinity,B 
or predestination, or the sacraments, are involved in 
great and perhaps impenetrable obscurity, and Iiayi 
no moral influence, and ought in consequence not 
be insisted upon. ' To discuss the difference between"' 
the Law and the Gospel, gratuitous remission of sins 
or imputed righteousness, is as if a man were to discus 
whether a piince was to come on horseback, or in 
chariot, or dressed in wliite or in red.' '* To persecute 
for such questions is absurd, and not only absurd but 
atrocious. For if the end of Christianity be the dif-. 



' On wbich Bexa commpnta ; ' Hac impictate quid (andeni magit 
impiiira ant diabolicum ipstc unquam inferiorum portw exhiilaniiit.' 
(Z>fi Hi^reticU a Ct'vili Ma^ieiral-a puniendh ; Lt'belius adver. 
Martini Bt^Uii Jarraffineru et A'oyorwtrt Ai'ttilf^micarnm sectam 
[1551], p. 58.) 
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fusion of a Spirit of beneficence, persecution must be 
its extreme antithesis^ and if persecution be an essen- 
liul element of a religion, that religion must be a 
curse to mankind.' 

Such new and startlinc; sentiments as these, comiiis 
from a writer of considerable eminence, attracted 
much attention, and aroused great indignation. Both 
CAlvin and Beza replied in a strain of the fiercest 
invective. Calvin especially, from the time when 
Castellto left Geneva, pursued him with untinng 
laired, laboured hard to procure his expulsion from 
Basle, denounced him in the preface to an edition of 
the New Testament- aa ' one who had been chosen by 

' 'Qiiifl non putet Christuni aliquem esse Molochum'mit ejtw 
pawisalifiiiem Douni si nxht tivpi* Iioraines imniolari, comburique 
"illl? (juifl Veiit servire Chrislo eii conditioner ijt ai in aliqui'i re 

inter tot controveraias ab ila Uis&iJcaT, qui Iiab^-Tit in aliofi poti'alftk-m, 
^iftu cotuburatur ipnius Christ! jil^su crucleliua quani in Uuro 
PhabnJis, etiaiDbd in mediis fliimmia' Christum magntk voce concek- 
ctseineum pleno ore crtdere Tocif^^retur?' (Preface of Minrtin 
.118 in Joitcliim Ciuten's Z)* Iftrreticis jicrxequejuiia, ed. 1610,) 
Toij work ooDsiflts of a collection of prvsaages from different authors 
('*Oof ihem by Cnstellio) in fuVOlir of tolKratioii. 

' See Ilftj-lp and Henry. CastL-Ilio, M'lien publishing his edition 

•■f llie Dibte, made the preface the vthitile of a warm np]Myil for 

loleiition (which 13 given in Cluten). Calvin, araoug othef things, 

*M»d hitii of Bt£!aling wood for hia fire — an accusation ivhich ■wiia 

nly Tcfutddv Bayle has collected much evidence t*) sliow thiit 

jo was a man of sfiotlefs character, ein^larly loved by those 

«out him, Intensely amiable, tceenlj sensibly of the attack* of which 

ie waa the object. Castellio hat* himself made a collection of The 

epjtheu Catvin in one abort work h^-aped upon him: ' Vocas rae 

lllbiade in Galileo libellu : blasphemum, calumniator em, malignum, 

canem Intrantcm, plenum igEioraiili.% €t beatialitatiH, Bacranim litem- 

ram impiirum cormptcrera, Dei prorsua deriat^rem, omnia religicuia 

eont?in|>tor«!m, impudentem, impurum cnnem, impium, ohfcosnum, 
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Satan to deceive the thoughtless and indifferent,* 
and attempted to blast his character by the grossest 
calumnies. In the friendship of Socinus, Castellio 
found some compensation for the general hatred 
of which he was the object, and he appears to have 
inclined greatly to the doctrines of his friend. Se- 
parated alike from the Protestants and the Catholics, 
his prospects in life were blighted, he sank into a 
condition of absolute destitution, and is said to have 
been almost reduced to literal starvation, when death 
relieved him of his sufferings. A few kindly sen- 
tences of Montaigne,^ who pronounced his closing 
scene to have been a disgrace to mankind, have in 
some degree rescued this first apostle of toleration 
from oblivion. 

Some years after the murder of Servetus, Beza, 
in relating its circumstances, declared that Castellio 
and Socinus were the only men who had opposed it ;* 
and although this statement is not strictly true,* it 

torti perversique ingenii, VRgum, balatronem, nebnionem vero 
appellas octies ; et htec omnia longe copiosius quam a me recensentur 
facia in libello duorum foUonim et quidem perparvorum.' 

' Essaia, liv. i. c. 34. 

' Beza, Vita Caloint. 

' It is aufficientlj refuted by Beza himself in his answer to 
Castellio, when he speaks of those who objected to the burning of 
Servetus (he callit them ' emissaries of Satan '), as amounting to a 
sect. He also specifies two or three writers, of whom the principal 
seems to have been Clebergius. I have never been able to meet 
with the work of this author, but Beza represents him aa objecting 
absolutely to all forms of persecution, and basing this objection on 
the absolute innocence of honest error ; which doctrine again he 
rested on the impossibiHty of ascertaining certainly religious truths, 
as demonstrated by the continuance of controversy. The following 
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hni veiy little exaggerates the iinanimity that was 
4wpliL}'0(l. AVhen wo recollect the great uotoriety of 
ms execution, and also its aggravated cliai'ucter, so 
general an apj)rol>ation seems to show clearly not 
only that the spiiit of early Protestantism waa ag 
undoubtedly intolerant as the spirit of Catholicism, 
wliicii is an unquestionable fact, but also that it 
flinclied iiJ^ little from the extreme consequences to 
wlitch intolerance leads. It seems to show that the 
comparative mildness of Protestant pei"secntions re- 
sult* much more from the circumstances under which 
iliey took place, than from any sense of the atrocity 
uf burning the heretic. And, indeed, while the 



quoted by Beza are extremely remarltable for the age : 
'DtoDotrovereiis nondtim certo cunstut; be enmi conataret disputiiri 
wfuinet.' 'Nonne Deua eoa amahit qui iii quod veriim esse putaut 
'I'feiJeriat boHi tide? Etlam si forte erravcrinf, nonne eia veniam 
^Wt?' (fiiexa, pp, 65, 93.) Hallam liaH also exhumed three or 
•M' boolca or pamphlets ihat Tvere imtten at the anme time in 
&rmtr of toleration. Acoiitiua (Aciuiado) aeeras* to have been one 
0^ llw moat distinguished of these nuthtire. Hnllam m^h {Ili^t. of 
*^f(ratitre) Iixh book ia, ' perhnjis, the firat wherein [he limitation of 
rimiiampnlal orticl»si of Chrisliunity to a. &mall number is laid down 
u<-(ftiiii]erable length. He inBtancea among doetriDes which he rioea 
""' TKlton flmdameutnl, those of the Real Presence and of the 
Tririiiy," jVcoDtius wiw boni at Trent. He adopted sceptical or tn- 
■Mweiit ppiuions, verging on Socinianisin ; ho took refuge in Eiig- 
*wl, tad receivwl a pension from Elizabeth, There ia u full mvtice 
^hm in nn Bnonyniima Frerieh hinfory of Socinianisra of very giTat 
''■Mrdi (1723), asM.Ti>ied to Gnidiard or to Liimy {pp. 2i>\-2<'>-i). 
m hand of Sociiius was fiitsi>ected in some of these woika. That 
*f Btlliun was by aoniti mcribed to him. So, too, vraa a work now 
atlrihiitcJ to on iiutlior named Jlinoe Ctlso, concerning whotn 
*'^nb\y anythinj? is known, except that^ hke Socinns, he was btirn 
*'SiMini, (See Bioff, Univ. arid. Servetas and C^ha.) 



3. iiJn T-ilJOL 3 irXOTE. 

i. Tn;rST tt "■r^Tirjri:* Tr-rt ^i>5':<3l<tedlv onrivalled in 
::ix^ri-r~i':i^. r: z:_sfr :•; aT-^.ei ibax there are some 
i£^.^r.r Tz.- j-r "v^LjiiL "iiry ?:arrst?: not nn&vourablj 
"s~-"ii iitT r ■.-. r----:^- iLt-?- Viiiiir'licisimras an ancient 
-^~ -:. "^-t :^i j-i^iDri ^ jT'eii jGrtof her influence 
:; i^" i^iT^.-T^ -. ziazjztjL ^hr: Tested avowedly 
ii^vc *!►? tctzji-Tl- x' i-nl'i-irrrr. She was defending 
i':>-Ir ^Ti-i-s- i;r^^-e':c i^i iiiiit-Tation. That a 
-i:.--j. •■. ._r:'=i:.-Ti:i'T-i ?!' -uli tadtavour to stifle 
■Ji L'.'l T~-^ i^Tc^.'Z'jc -."TJT^is a purer system, 
"v-ij. j:. £';-.•£ i Tz-i^lL ir^iLfz. 'ruT :; "w-as a crime which 
"v-ij !■:- il-ct"-*r^ " — :^ — "•^'_ She might point to 
zifi -r.-l-.-*;- ': tT■^^l:u^^ s^-t jiid l^e^towed upon hu- 
"M- - . t: :1-. ?li.~Trr >1^ Lad desnvtyed, to the 
..'1 SL~ .c -c- 'iii*i f ..ni-i. ::■ the many genera- 
r,.L- >1: ijii -vi -r.z'z i-::-:<ir to the grave. She 
:i-.\:'i: -i. — \,-t :-:ci-.r-:^"T zer drvirines were inter- 
"sr.-v.- -B-.:;! :V; T'-i:lf >:*;:^ system, how fearful 
i«~.-cui ">, *1: -■;i--jl?i-c if :h.ry were destroyed, and 
>•;-.- j:':s1 ::,'_.- :r-:-:ciT;i::":*e they were with the 
i^k:..-vl-..i^:.-,i.: :" yrlv^r^r JuJ^rmeut. These con- 
si-ivri::.:.? v.-. y.- -:z iniie her blameless, but they 
w..u\: i: I-.Li.?: vsil-iite her piilt. But what shall we 
sc-y o:" A *,"r.;:r-h :hi: wis but a thing of yesterday, 
Ik ChuA'h, :*ii: hs^i as vet no serWoes to show, no 
cuiimsi u:-o« t::o imititiide ot lurmkind, a Church that 
was by pro:e<s:ou the crviiture of private judgment, 
and w:is in resility generated by the intrigues of a 
corrupt court, wliioh. nevertheless, suppressed by 
force a worship that multitudes deemed necessary to 
their salvation, and by all her organs, and with all 
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ier energies, persecuted those who eluiig! to the 
reli^ori of their fathers? What shall we say of a 
religion w^hich comprised at most but a fouith part 
of the Christian world, and wlilch the tirst esplosloji, 
of [krivate judginent had shivered into CQuntleaa sects^ 
which M-as, nevertheless, so pervaded by the spu'it of 
do»mutism that each of these sects asserted its dis- 
tinctive doctrines with the same confidence, and 
persecutefl with the same uit hesitating virulence, as a 
Cliurt'll that was venemhle ^vith the Itomage of mort! 
than twelve centuries? What shall we say of men 
vho, in the name of religious liberty, deluged their 
iaud mth blood, trampled on the very first principlts 
of ifltriotism, calling in strangers to their assistance, 
ando[)erdy rejoicing in the disasters of their country, 
aaii who, when they at last attained their object, 
iiomediately established a religious tyranny as ab- 
"jlcite as that which they had subverted? These 
fere the attitudea which for more than a centuiy 
Protestantism uniformly presented, and so strong and 
sogwieralwas its intolerance that for some time it 
"lay, I believe, be truly said that there were more 
Wstancesi of partial toleration being advocated by 
Roiuim Catholics than by orthodox Protestants. Al- 
ttough nothing can be more egregiously absurd than 
to represent the Inquisition as something unconnected 
with the Church, although it was created by a pojje, 
wid introduced into the chief countnes of Europe by 
the sovereigns who wertj most devoted to the Church, 
Md composed of ecclesiastics, and directed to the 
punishment of ecclesiastical offences, and developed 
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in each country according to tlie intensity of Catholic 
feolin^, and long regarded aa the chief bulwark oi 
Catholicity — jilthough all the atrocities it perpetrated ^ 
do undoubtedly fall upon the blood-stained Churcl 
that created it— it is nevertheless true that one oi 
two popes endeavoured to moderate its 8everities,| 
and reproved the excesses of Torqucmada in language 
that is not without something of evangelical mild- 
ness. Erasmus, too, at all times endeavoured U 
assuage the persecution, and Erasmns lived and diet 
in communion with the Church, Sir Thomas More* 
though he was himself a persecutor, at least admittf 
the abstract excellence of toleration, and extolled il 
in his Utopia. Hfipital, and Lord Baltimore th( 
Catholic founder of Maryland, were the two first legis' 
latora who unifonnly upheld religious liberty when ii 
power, and Maryland continued the solitaiy refuj 
for the oppressed of eveiy Christian sect, till the Puri- 
tans succeeded in subverting the Catholic rule, when' 
they basely enacted the whole penal code against those — 
who had so iiobly and so generouslv received themJI 
But among the Protestants it may, I believe, be safely 
affirmed, that there was no example of the consistent 
advocacy or practice of toleration in the sixteenth cen-^ 
tury that was not virulently and generally denounced" 
by all sections of the clergy,^ and scarcely any till the 



' If this langiuEQ should appear startling to any reader, 1 commer 
to Lia ntteatiDn the foUowing piiiisiigo from, au hiiitorinii wlio was arci: 
tomeil tu weigh ■well hia cxprea-sloue : *At the end of the raxteem 
ceotiiry thcsinij'le proposition, that men l^jr holding or dodaritigheu 
redox opinions in religion wliotild not be burned alive or otherwise pi 
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huddle of the seventeenth centuiy. Indeed/ even at 

tiic close of the seventeenth century, Bossuet was able 

to niatutain that the right of the civil macistrate to 

punish religious error was one of the points on which 

both churches agreed; and he added that he only 

knew two bodies of Chi'istians who denied it. They 

were the Socinians and the Anabaptists.^ 

t^ iaHi, WHB itself little els*) thnn a aon of heterodoxj ; and ihoiigh 
nuui}" iirirately must Imre been peraundcd oF iu truth, the Protestant 
enmrcht* vvm om fur from aclcnowletlgiiif^ it as that of Kome. No 
vat hat] yvt pretended to assert the general right ot' religioua woraliip, 
»hjclj, in &iri, WB3 rarely or rieFcr conceded to the Romanists in a 
FnUMaat coutitrj', though the Hugiienots alied oci?ans of blood to 
■ecure tlia aome privilege for themaelvea." (Hnllnm, Hist, of Ltteni- 
tot, roL i. p. 55^.) The aoniG judiciouB hiBtoriati elsewhere kij's : 
'PerRcution ia llie deadly originul ahi of the Itefarmed churches, 
tiuuirlitcli ooola every hr^iiesL man's z&iil for their cauae in proportion 
uSuJTeaiiing becomes more extensive.^ {Const. Jlisi, vol. i. cW. y.) 
' 'Li diftcfpliiie de nns K^fortnen perraet aiiasi ly recours avi bras 
•tailicr en certains caR, eC on trouTe parmi lea aitieles de 1ft discipline 
^rfigliM dfl Geneve que lea miniftrea doivent di!-f*^T0r au magistral 
!■) OKOrrigibles <\m mcpmeiit lea pcinea Bpiritudteit, et en purtindii^r 
wu qui enscigneDt de tiouveaux dogmes miis dlHtinction. Et encore 
lujotffd'bai celui de tous Ibs auteura Cnlviniatc^t qui reprochc le plus 
■Jj^raaeat k rfigliM Romaine la t-rttaut^ <k sa duutriue, en demeure 
■I ucord ilauB le fold, piiiBrju'il peviuet Ti^xercice de la puiaaance du 
|Ui*e<Im$ les inati^pes ile In relfgion et ile in cojiacience ( Jurieu, Syft. 
ii' ch. 22-23, &c.) ; chose aus&i qui no jieut etre ri^-voqn^e en Jouto 
«ni ^BTVet et comme estn>pier la puia^ince publique ; de ftorte 
l^il n'y b point d'illneion ptua dangerenso que de douner In 
■fliffnun-? pour un caract^re de la vraie figllse, et je ne connois 
P*"iiil«i Chrr-ticna que lee Rociniens et les Anabnptistea qui B'op- 
. P^iMH i. ci'tic doctrine." {^Variations frotestantes, liv. x. c. 50,) 
'ibv Anahaptistfif however, wero not lUwaya so tolerant, and one of 
™ wrlieat mJying cries of the iusurgentg of Munater wha: ' Quu 
^ Din rebnpiinez fuwent mis & mort conimc pnyons ct tncBchans." 
^^''i'^Ti, lir, X.) 
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It is often said that Protestantism in its tjariiei 
days peraecutedj because it had inherited soraethin^ 
of tlie principles of Eome; but that persecution vr; 
entirely uncongenial with ita character, and was there- 
fore in course of time abandoned. In a certaLn sens 
this is undoubtedly true. Pi-otcstantism received tin 
docti'ine of persecution from Rome just as it receive( 
the Athanasian Creed or any other portion of ita] 
dogmatic teaching. The doctrine of private judg- 
ment is inconsistent with persecution just as it is 
inconsistent >vith the doctrine of exclusive salvation,] 
and with the universal practice of all sections of earm 
Protestants in their dealings with error. If man iai 
bound to form Ills opinions by his private judgment, 
it the exemse of private judgment is both a duty and 
a iight^ it is absurd to prescnbe beforehand the con" 
clu^on to which iie must amve, to brand honest j 
error as crLtnuial, and to denounce the spirit of impar-l 
tJality and of scepticism as offensive to the Deity. 
This is what almost all the Protestant leaders did in' 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and what a 
very lai'ge proportion of them still do, and it was out of 
tliis conception of tiie guilt of error that persecution 
arose. Nothing can be more erroneous than to repre-^ 
sent it as merely a weapon which was employed in a 
moment of conilict, or as the outburst of a natural 
indignation, or as the unreasoning observance of an old 
tradition. Persecution among the early Protestants 
was a distinct and definite doctrine, digested int< 
elaborate treatises, indlssolubly connected with aS 
large portion of the received theology, developed by] 
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the most enlightened and far-seeing theologians, and 
enforced ap;ainst the most inoffensive as against the 
most formidable sects. It was the doctrine of the 
fsihiiiest days of Protestantism. It was taught hj 
those who are justly esteemed the greatest of its 
leaders. It was manifested naost clearly in those 
classes wliich were most deeply imbued with its dog- 
matic teaching. The Episcopalians generally justified 
it liy ajqjt'aling to St, Augustine; and Ciilvin and the 
^tch Puritans by appealing to the Old Testament; 
but in both cases the dominating and controlling 
cMse was the belief in exclusive salvation and in the 
^t of error, and in all countries the first dawning 
f»f tolerance represents the rise of that rationalistic 
spirit ivhich regards doctrines simply as the vehicles 
of moral sentiment?, and which, while it greatly 
tliiiiinishcs their value, simplifies their character and 
Ivssons their numl>er. 

The evidence 1 ha\e accumulated vri]l be sufficient 

to show how little religious liberty is due to Pi*otes- 

'aiitbui consider*?d as a dogmatic system. It might 

ii|>I>car also to show that the influence of the Refor- 

iHntion ujion it* develo|>ement was but small. Such. 

^coiiclusinn would, however, be altogether erroneous, 

f'f although that influence was entirely indirect^ it weis 

"C't the less powerful. To the Rfforniation is chiefly 

'I'Je the wppearance of that rationalistic spirit wliich 

^^ last destrtayed persecution. By the events that fol- 

W^j t,}ie RtfoiTnatlon, the adherents of different reli- 

S^^Ub creeds became so mingled, that it was the 

^ot^yjgj of a large proportion of the membera of every 
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Church to advocate toleration. At tlie Reformat! 
too, the doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy was 
assailed, and the ministers of the new churches, being 
drawn into more intimate communion with society, 
were placed in circumstances far more fitted to d 
velope the kindly affections than the circumstano 
of the Catholic priests, while in England, at least, 
the accomplishments of a scholar and the refinement 
of a gentleman^ blending with the pure and noble 
qualities of a religious teacher, have produced a class 
type which is scarcely sullied by fanaticism, and isj 
probably, on the whole^ the highest as it is the caostl 
winning tliat has ever been attained. Besides this, the' 
Refomiation produced a number of churches, which 
possessed such an amount of flexibility that they have 
been able to adapt themseh'es to the requirements of 
the age, while Catholicism continues to the present 
day the bitter enemy of toleration. The influence of 1 
the first three facts Is, I think, sufficiently ob\'ious, 
A short sketch of the history of toleration in Frimcc 
and England will clearly establish the fourth. 

In order to understand the history of religious 
liberty, there are two distinct series of facts to be 
considered. There is a succession of intellectual 
changes which destroy the conceptions on which per- 
secution rests, and a succession of political eventa 
which are in part the consequence of those changes, 
but which also react powerfully u|x>n their cause. 
The intellectual basis of French toleration is to 
be found in that great sceptical movement which 
originated towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
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which at Inst triumphed in the Revolution. In 
her couiiti'y had that movement been so powerful, 
not onlv on account of the great ahility with which 
itivas conducted, but also from the curious fact timt 
its first three leaders represented three entirely differ- 
eo: casts uf mind, and actod m consequence upon 
ihrwi diffei*ent sections of society. The scepticism of 
Montaigne was that of a man of the world ; the scep- 
ticism of Descartes was that of a philosopher; the 
scepticism of Bayle was that of a scholar. Montaigiie, 
Igoking ^^ith an impai-tiul eye on the immense 
variety of opiiiious that were maintained with equal 
flWfideiiL'e by men of equal ability, and judguig all 
nbjccU by a keen, worldly, and somewliat superficial 
common sense, arrived at the concliisioii that it wag 
lio[idess seeking to ascertain what is true ; that 
sucbatask transcended the limits of human powers; 
"id that it waa the part of a wise man to remain 
Jiuised with an indifferent mind between opposing 
s«cts. As a consequence of this he taught for the tirst 
lime, or almost for the first time, in France, the tnno- 
I'vnce of error and the evil of persecution. Descartes 
liiid II far greater confidence in human faculties, 
I'ut he had also a far gi*eatei' distrust of the ordinary 
judgments of experience. Pie taught men that the 
tanning of all wisdom is absolutCj universal scep- 
"•^^^ni; that all the iinpresaions of childhood, all the 
wiiclusions of the senses, all of wliat are deemed the 
*^Tng of life, must be discarded, and fiom the sinijde 
™*^ of consciousness the entire scheme of kaow- 
Iwge must be evolved. Like many of the greatest 

^ -w^ ^ ^^^--^-^ - ft ^ *-— *— 1 
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philosophers, Descai-tes did not pause to apply h\ 
principles to pi'actical life^ but their influern:o was nt 
the less gi'eat. The scepticism which he made th< 
beginning of wisdom, and the purely rational pro- 
cess by which that scepticism was at last dispelled, 
were alike inconsistent with a system which esteem 
doubt a sin, and which enforced conviction by 
brand. 

The intellect of Bayle was very different froi 
those of his predecessors, and was indeed in so: 
respects almost unique. There have been many 
greater men, but there never perhaps was one wh' 
was so admirably fitted by his acquirements and hi 
abilities, and even by the very defects of his character, 
to be a perfect critic. With the most profound and 
varied knowledge he combined to an almost unrivalled 
extent that rare faculty of assuming the standin 
point of the system he was discussing, and of develop*] 
ing ita arguments as they would have been developed 
by its most skilful advocate. But while he pos 
sensed to the highest degree that knowledge and tha 
philosophical perception which lay bare the hidden -* 
springs of past beliefs, he appeared to be almostzi 
absolutely destitute of the creative power, and almost^ 

absolutely indifferent to the results of controversy ^ 

He denied nothing. He inculcated nothing, H^3i 
scarcely exhibited any serious preference. It was 
his delight to bring together the arguments of man^ 
discordant teachers, to dissect and analyse them witl 
the most exquisite skill, and then to develope then. 
till they mutually destroyed one another. His genius 
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was never so conspicuous as when lighting up the 

vrecks of opposing systenas, exhuming the shattered 
monuGiems of human genius to reveal theii- nothing- 
ness and their vanity. In that vast repcrtoiy of 
obscure learning fi^m which Voltaii'e and every suc- 
ceeding schohir have drawn their choicest weapons, 
the most important and the most insignificant facts, 
lie most sublime speculations to which man can soar, 
lod the most tri\'ial anecdotes of* llteraiy biogi-aphy, 
lie massed together in all the irony of juxtaposition, 
developed with the same cold but curious interest, 
wd discussed witli the same withering sardonic 
Baile. Never perhaps was there a book that evinced 
more clearly the vanity of human systems or the 
liUintegi-ating power of an exhaustive enquiry. To 
well a writer nothing could ho more revolting than 
w exclusive worship of one class of opinions, or a 
ibrtible suppression of any of the elements of know- 
ledge. Intellectual liberty was the single subject 
irliich kindled his cold nature into something resem- 
Itliug enthusiasm. In all he wTote he was its earnest 
wid unwavering advocate, and he diifused his o^vn 
piwsioti among the scholars and antiquarians of whom 
be WQS the chief. He had tdso the merit of doing 
more than any previous writer to break the spell 
*hicli St. Augustine had so long cast over theology. 

Ibf bitter article on the life of that saint was well 
'iilBpted as a prelude to an attack upon his opinions. 

iJut while the immense learning and the extru- 
w^ijiary ability of the Dictionary of Bayle, render it 
•^e of the most important pioneers of religious liberty, 

^^K, n. F 
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there was another work in which the same aiith( 
applied himself more directly to the advocacy 
toleration. I mean that treatise on the text * Comji 
them to enter in,' in which, ahandoning for ou( 
the negative and destructive criticism in which hi 
delighted, he undertook to elucidate the bases of 
rational belief. This hook may, I heheve, withoi 
exuggeration, be regarded oj3 one of the most valuablij 
contnbutions to theology during the seventeenth cei 
tury, and as fijrming more than any other work 
foundation of niodem nitionalism.^ While the famot 
argument of Tillotson against transubstantiatioa 
stated as foi'ci!)ly as by Tillotson, and tlje famoi 
argument of Chillingworth on the necessity of privat 
judgment as the basis even of an infallible Ohui 
as forcibly as by Chilliiigworth, the main prliiclph 
of Kant's great work on the relations of the Bibl 
to the moi*al faculty are fully anticipated, ajid ar 
developed in a style that is as remarkable for n 
clearness, as that of the German yjhilosopher is for it 
obscurity. At the beginning of tliia work Bayle dis-^ 
claims any intention of entering into a critical ex( 
nation of the passage that he had taken as his raott 
His refutation of the persecutor's iiiteq^retation 
not on any detailed criticism, but on a broad auf! 
general principle. There are certain intiillectual and 
moral truths which ai*e universal among mankind, anc 

' Bajle^ wlio was q great coward about his books, published 
under the title * Coatrai'ns-tAS iTentrer^ traduil rf<r PAnghis du SU 
Jean Fox de Bniggt^ par M. J. F. ; it Cfintorberry, chez TLot 
Litwel.' 
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which, being our earliest and most vivid intuitions, 
cannot be questioned without utuversal acepticiam.^ 
Thus, for exampie-j the axiom that the whole is 
greater tlum a part, rqjresents the highest kind of 
certainty to which we can possibly attfliu, and no 
message purporting to be a revelation can be received 
in contradiction to it. For the reality of finch a 
ivvektion and the justice of such an intei-pretation, 
Dat necessarily be established by a process of reason- 
:, and no process of reasoning can be so evident 
the axiora. In the same way, the iundamental 
differences between right and wrong are so stamped 
iipi*n the mlndj that they may be taken as the ulti- 
mate tests of all ethical teacliing. No positive 
oiACtments can supersede them. No interpretation 
of a Divine revelation that violates them can be 
scinowledged as correct.^ The intuition by which 
we know what is right and what is wrong, is clearer 
tfaoL any chain of historic reasoning ; and, admitting 
the reality of a revelation, if the action of the moral 
&ctdty were suspended, we shuuhl have no means 
of deciding from what source that revelation had 
ttoanatcd. In judguig therefore a moral precept, 
,, we shoald dissociate it as &r as possible from all 

I 

H ■ See, ibra full developemeiit of this, cb. i. 

^L* * S1UI8 exception il faut fiounimettrG toutea lea loU momleB k 
^Haii icJi^ uaturellc d'^quit^ qui, an»a\ bien que In lumiere m^ta- 
^^|K«<|m-, illumuie trmt hommti vciiant nu mondc/ And tlierefDre 
he cotidudt!fl ' que toutt^ogme particiilJer, i^jit qu'un Ttivance comnie 
oooteQU dans rEcritiire, aoit qu'on le propose autrement, c^t fnnx 
loraqn'il tut refnt^ par les notions cluiira st distincten de la lumj^re 
fiatureilfi principalemeiit b I'^gard de lamorulG.' (di.i-) 
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special circumstances that are connected ^\ith on 
passions and our prejudices, and, having reducedJ 
to its simplest and most abstmct form, should rejo 
it without hesitation if repugnant to our nion 
faculty. We should do this even if we can discovi 
no second meaning. But, if tested by this rule, i 
vn\l appear grossly immoral to compel men to prom 
a religion they do not believe, and therefore sue 
a course cannot be enjoined by the Deity. Nor 
it less irrational than immoral. For one of the fir 
and most obvious consequences of persecution, is 
prevent that comparison of the opinions of jdm 
classes which is absolutely es&ential for the discovej 
of truth. We believe perhaps that our neighbou 
are immersed in damnable error, but they believe tl 
same thing of us. We may be finnly persuaded 
the truth of the opinions we have been taught, bi 
we know that each new research encroaclies upon tl 
domain of prejudice, and that the more the honM 
of our minds extends, the more necessary we find 
to revise both our principles and our arginnent 
And indeed, when we consider the feebleness of 01 
faculties, the extent to wliich our conceptions a 
coloured by the atmosphere in which we live, at 
above all the infinite nature of the Being to who 
we aspire, it is impossible to avoid suspecting th 
aU our conceptions on this subject must be parti 
and distorted, that our attempts to classify religio 
opinions into absolute tnith and falsehood are almt 
necessarily futile, tliat different men accordi: 
to the measure of their faculties obtain some Ihi 
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^,^..^.^^ of different aspects of the Divine nature, and 
that no one has a right to arrogate to himself the 
pofisessioa of such an amount of perfect truth as to 
render it unnecessary for him to correct and enlarge 
his \iews by comparing; them with those even of the 
most, i^orant of mankind.^ 

It Is not necessary for my purpose to pnrane in 
ilt!tail the arguments by which Haylc developed these 
[irijiciples, or to notice the manj important conse- 
<juences he deduced from them. What I have written 
will be sufficient to show the general character of his 
defence of toleration* It will show that Bayle, Uke 
jJ[ont4UgTie and Descartes, was tolerant because he 
IBB ratiomdistic, and was rationalistic because he was 
Kcptical, Keenly sensible of the weakness of our 
faculties, and of the im|>erfection of all dogmatic 
syslema, he resolved to subordinate those systems to 
ihe teachings of natural religion, and he therefore 
pMlested against a practice which presupposes a 

' * Taut homme oiant t'prouv^ qu'il cat siijet a I'erretir, ct qu'il Toit 
fiQ twit voir en vieilliaaaiit la. liiussctn^ de plusieur*" chosL-B qu'il avoit 
miTpritablcs, doit ctrc toujcmn disjxjtit' it I'codter ceux qui lui oiTrL-nt 
iurtructiu'DS eu roatiirc im-me de religion. Je nVn excepiv paa 
Coritiena ; ct je Buis pcrauade que s'il noUs vcnoit line HotCc de 
b lim Austral^i oji il jr ^it dea gens qui Ikue'nt connottrQ qu'ila 
■foiiiiiuiiwjt de cocftTer avec nous but la nature do Dieu ct 6ur 
Voilu que I'homme lui doit, alant appris que nous arons^ eur cela 
A« rnvnni damnableB, noua ne ferions pas mal de left fcouter, non 
■walaiBeirt paFceH<[ue ee seroit le moien de lea di^sahnser dea errciirs 
BllKxii cfoiridtia qu'ils seroi^^nt, maia anm. parceque uoits poqrnoiia 
P'ofitBTde letitB lumiireB, et que nous dovons nous faire de Dieii 
"widAe si Taste et ai infinie que noua pouvons soup^^onaer qu'il 
^npaentera noa connoiflannces k Tiniini, et par dee degrea et dea 
Wiiirei dont la vari^td sera intinie.' (Part i. c. 5.) 
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degree of certtunty that does not exist, and which la] 
repugnant to the dictates of conscience. 

The intellectual movement of which these thr( 
writei*3 were the representatives, and in a great d* 
gree the cause, waa clearly reflected in the policy 
the two Avisest, if not greatest, nilera France has everj 
possessed. By the Edict of Kantes^ Henry IV. 
whose theological zeal was notoriously languid, so- 
lemnly established the principle of toleration. By 
entering into a war in which his allies were chiefly 
Protestants, and his enemies Catholics, Riche- 
lieu gave a new direction to the sympathies of the 
people, instituted lines of demarcation which were 
incompatihle with the old spirit of sect, and preparecU 
the way for the general secularisation of politics. 
The reaction which took place under Louis XIV.,^ 
although it caused intolerable sufl"ering, and, indeedJI 
partly in consequence of that suffering, had even- 
tually the effect of accelerating the movement. Tb^ 
drago/inadesj and the revocation of the Edict or 
Nantes, formed the most conspicuous events of 
p(?riod wliich was pre-eminently disastrous to Fraucey 
and the effects of those measui'ea upon French pros- 
perity were so rapid and so fatal that popular indig- 
nation was roused to the highest point. The ruin 
of the French army, the taxation that ground the 
people to the dust, the paralysis of industry, the 
intellectual tyranny, and the almost monastic aus- 
terity of the court, had all combined to increase the 
discontent, and, as is often the case, the whole weighW 
of this unpojiulurity was directed against each jsepu- 
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nite dement of tyranny. The recoil was manifested 
m the wild excesses of the Regency, a period which 
presents, in many respects, a very striking resem- 
bluiice to the reign of Charles II. in England* In 
both cases tlie reaction against an enforced austerity 
pwdiiced the moat unbridled immorality ; in both 
■mus this was increased by the decay of those theo- 
It^cal notions on which morality was at that time 
univer^ly bajsud; in both cases the coniii led the 
movement ; and in both cases that movement re- 
sulted in a revolution which in the order of religion 
produced toleration, and in the order of politics 
produced an organic change. That vice has often 
proved an emancipator of the mind, is one of the 
most humiliating, but, at the same time, one of the 
wiost unquestionable facts in history. It is the 
special e\-il of intolerance that it entwines itself 
lUDund the holiest parts of our nature, and becomes 
at bgt so blended with the sense of duty, that aa has 
tet-n finely said, ' Conscience, wliich restrains every 
other vice, becomes the prompter here,'^ Two or 
tbree times in the hi&toiy of mankind, its destruction 
iik involved a complete dissolution of the moral 
finnciples by which society coheres, and the cradly 
of rehgious liberty has been rocked by the worst 
jM^sions of humanity. 

When the moral chaos that followed the death of 

l><iuis X I V. was almost universal, when all past 

iefs were corroded and vitiated^ and had degcne- 

ited into empty names or idle superstitions, a great 

' Gjnttan. 
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intellectual movement arose, under the guidanci 
Voltaire and Rousseau, which was designed to 
construct the edifice of morality, and wliich, afU 
brief but fierce struggle with the civil power, obtaj 
a complete ascendency on the Continent. The oh 
of these writers was not to erect a new systen 
positive religion, but rather to remove those syst 
which then existed, and to prove the adoquaci 
natural religion tc> the moral wants of mankind, 
first of these tasks was undertaken especially 
Voltaire. The second was more congenial to 
mind of Rousseau. Both writera exercised a g: 
influence upon the history of toleration; but 1 
influence, if not directly opposed, was at least ^ 
different. Voltaire was at all times the unflincl 
opponent of persecution. No matter how powe 
was the persecutor, no matter how insin^iificant 
the victim, the same scathing eloquence was launc 
against the crime, and the indignation of Eui 
was soon concentrated upon the oppressor. ' 
fearful storm of sarcasm and invective that aven 
the murder of Calas, the magnificent dream in 
Philosophical Viciionat T/revie'mng the hhtor J of ^ 
cution from the slaughtered Canaanites to the la 
victims who had perished a+ the strike, the indel 
stigma bi*anded upon the persecutora of every age 
of every creed, all attested the intense and pa-ssioi 
earnestness with which Voltaire addressed himsel 
his task. On other subjects a jest or a caprice cc 
often turn him aside. When attacking intoleraj 
he employed, indeed, everj* weapon, but he empio 
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them all with the eoncent rated energy of a profound 
corm'ction. His success was equal to his zeal. The 
npiritof intolerance sank blasted beneath his genius, 
\V}ierever hb uifluence passed, the arm of the In- 
quisitor was palsied, the chain of the captive I'lven, 
tlie prison door flung open. Beneath his withering 
irony persecution appeared not only criminal but 
limth^me, and since his time it has ever shrunk from 
t^rvation, and masked its features under other 
timSA* He died, leaving- a reputation that is indeed 
fiir from spotless, but having done more to destroy 
the greatest of human curses than any other of the 
wns of men, 

Rousseau had probably quite as strong a sense of 
the evil of religious persecution as Voltaire, but b}^ a 
rKDinrkable pi*oce33 of reasoning he justified its worst 
excesses. He saw veiy plainly that the intolerance 
»f the past was not due to any accidental circum- 
stances or to any interested motives, but was the 
normal product of the doctrine of exclusive salvation. 
He DMUiitamed that i-eciprocity was the condition of 
toleration, that is to wiy, that a dominant party is 
only justified in according toleration where there 
15 some reasonable probability that it will continue 
*lien tlje relative position of the parties ia changed. 
froin these two principles he inferred the necessity 
("f tlie widest intolerance. He told the believers in 
'f'^e (Itwtrine of exclusive salvation that it; was their 
'oamfest duty to persecute all who differed from 
'^em. He told the philosophers that It was neces- 
■■ly to baniah all who held the doctrine of exclusive 
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salvation, because that principle was incompatil 
the tranquillity of society,^ This opinion wa 
natural at a time when the experiment of al 
toleration had scarcely ever been tried, and 
■wi'itings of one who was essentially a theorist 
now know that religious Hherty has an adt 
influence in reducing opinions to their proper 
that it invariably acts upon and modifies do 
which seem subversive to society ; and that v, 
leaves tlie professions of men unchanged, it prof 
alters their realisations. This Uousseau did n 
ceiye, and his blindness was shared by many 
contemporaries. In the French Revolution esp 
we find the two tendencies — an intense love ( 
gious liberty and a strong bias towards intoler 
continually manifested. In that noble ena 
which removed at a single stroke all civil disa 
from Protestants and Jews, we have a splent 
stance of the first. In the exile^ the spoliatio] 
too often, the murder, of Catholic priests^ we '. 
melancholy example of the second. Still it m 
admitted in palliation of these excesses that the 
place in a paroxysm of the wildest popular excit 

' ' Ceux qm dietingueat TintoMranco civile et rintolerar 
logique, He trompent Ji mon avia. Ces deux intoleraaces ro 
jiatablea, II eat impossibly de vivre en paix avec des gea 
croit da.mti^i lea aimer seroit hair Dieii qui Icb punit: il 
Bolument qu'on les ram^ne ou qu'on les toumieotc. . . . 
tok^rer toua Jes religion3 qui lolferent Jes autres, autant ( 
dognica n'ont rien du' contrjiirc aijx dcToira du citoyen j a 
Maque ohg dire hora de I'EgliBc point de ealut, doit ftre d 
TeiMt, k moins que I'^tat ne Boit J'EgliEe, et que le prince c 
Pontifle.' (^Contrat Sociaff !iv^ iv. c. 8.) 
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when the niHids of men were exasperated to the 
higliefit degree by an atrocious and long-contmued 
^imy, wheti the very existence of the State was 
meiiaced by foreign invaders, and when the bulk of 
the priesthood were openly conspiring against the 
liberties of their country. It should also be remem- 
bered that the priests had to the very last declared 
themselves the imphicable enemies of religious liberty. 
At all events the spirit of tolerance soon regained 
the ascendency^ and when the elements of revolution 
had been at last consolidated into a regular govem- 
uiejit, France tbund herself possessed of a degree of 
religious liberty which had never been paralleled in 
imy other Roman Catholic country, and which has 
'>een barely ecjualled in the most advanced Fro- 
tfcstant ones. As this liberty grow out of the social 
'iud intellectual condition which was attained at the 
l^evolution, it was not dependent upon any political 
^combination, and the long series of political changes 
''"'hich have taken place during the last half-century 
*Ui\c ouly fortified and developed it. 

The inference to be drawn from tins sketch is that 
♦li« growth of religious liberty in France was at all 
tinier directly opposed to the Church, and that its 
triumph was a measure of her depression. Once, 
ho^ever^ in the present centuiy, an attempt was made, 
**D(ler the leadership of Lamcnnais to associate 
C^athoUcity with the movement of modem civilisation, 
^^d it was supported by all the advantages of great 
fi'^'iius and great piety, combined with circumstances 
^*t. were in some resjiects singularly propitious. The 
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isaue of that attempt is profoundly instpuctive. It is 
shown in the abandonmetit of Catholicity by tlie 
greatest of its modem champions. It is shown still 
more strikmgly hi the solemn and authoritative con 
demnation of religious liberty by a pope, who justly, 
attributed it to the increasing spirit of mtionaliam 
'We arrive now,' wrote Gregoiy XVI., 'at another 
most fruitful cause of evils, \vith which we lament 
that the Church is at present afflicted; namely, in- 
diffeix-ntism, or that pernicious opinion which is dia- 
semlnated everywhere by the artifice of wicked meiiffl 
accoi*ding to which eternal salvation may be obtained 
by the profession of any faith, if only practice be 
directed by the rule of rijiht and iiprightnesa. , . , 
From tliis noxious fountain of indifFerentism flows 
that absurd and erroneous opinion, or rather that 
form of madness, which declares that liberty of con 
science should be asserted and maintained for every 
one. For which most pestilential error, that full and 
immoderate liberty of opinions pavea the way which, 
to the injury of sacred and civil government^ is now 
spread far and widcj and which some with tlie utmost 
impudence have extolled as benelicial to religion. 
But " what," said Augustine, " is more deadly to 
the soul than the liberty of error?" . . . From this 
cause, too, arises that never sufficiently to be exe- 
crated and to be detested liberty of publication 
of all books which the populace relish, which some 
are most ardently extending and promoting. . 
And yet, alas! there are those who arc so carried 
away by impudence that they audaciously aasei-t that 
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the deluge of errors flowing from this source is amply 
counttrbiilanced by an occasional book which, amid 
tlje lraBS|>ort of iniquity, Jei'ends religion and truth. 
. . . What sane man would permit ^wison to be 
I»uMicly scattered about, sold, and even drunk, be- 
cause there is a remedy by which its effects may 
fwssibly be counteracted ?* ^ 

If we compare the history of English toleration 
with Tiie histor^^ I have Just sketched, we shall find 
tome striking points of resemblance; but also some 
differences which illustrate very happily the nature 
of the superiority of Protestantism over Catholicism. 
AmoQg Protestants, as among Catholics^ the advance 
of the spirit of rationalism was, as I have said^ the 
Mces&ary antecedent of the victory of toleration. As 
long as men believed that tiiose who rejected certain 
'Opinions were excluded fi*om salvation, tliey con- 
tinued to persecute. When the number of what 
"'tre deemed fundamental doctrines was very great, 
'^'te pei"secutioij, was verj^ severe. When the progress 
^"^ latiiudinarianism diminished the number, the circle 
"^ toleration was proportionately enlarged ; when the 
^v^nment fell into the hands of classes who did not 
'*&Iicve or did not realise the doctrine of exclusive 
^Vation, the persecution entirely ceased. Other 
'riJ3 tjences, such as the conflict of interests, the pro- 
^^esof political lilierty, the softening of manners, or 
'h^ benevolent feelings of individual divines, did no 

* BiiH delivered at St. Moiia Maggiore on the Feast of die Aa- 
■"*«ipii«i, 1832. The whole buU w given by Lfimennais, Afuircs 
f^^ /fow, pp. 318-357- 
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doubt affect the movement; but their agency was ao 
subsidiary that, speaking generally, it may be safely 
asserted, that as the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
was the source of that fearful mass of suffering which 
we have reviewed, so the spirit of rationalism which 
destroyed that doctrine was the measure of religious I 
liberty. It is also true that in Protestant countries 
as well as in Catholic ones the great majority of 
the clergy were the bitter enemies of the movement, 
that they defended entrenchment after entrenchment 
with a desperate tenacity, and that some of the 
noblest triumphs of toleration are the memoriala 
of their depression. But at this point the history 
of tlie religions divides, and two very important 
distinctions attest the superiority of Protestantism. 
Its flexibility is so great, that it has been able cor- 
dially to coalesce with a tendency which it long 
resisted, whereas the Church of Rome is even now 
exhausting its strength by vain efforts to arrest a 
spirit with which it is unable to assimilate. Besides 
this, aa I have already noticed, toleration, however in- 
compatible with some of the tenets which Protestants 
have asserted, is essentially a normal result of Pix)- 
testantism, for it is the direct, logical, and inevitable 
consequence of the due exercise of private Judgment. 
When men have appreciated the countless ditferenees 
which the exercise of that judgment must necessarily 
produce, when they have estimated the intrinsic falli- 
bility of their reason, and the degree in which it is 
distorted by the will, when, above all, they have 
acquired that love of truth winch a constant appeal 
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to privTit*^ judgment at last produces, tliey will never 
dream cliat guilt can be associated ivith an honest 
conclusion^ or tliat one class of arguments should be 
jd'fled by authority. In the seventeenth century, 
vkm die controvei-sies with Catholicism had brought 
ilie ceatral principle of Protestantism into clear 
relief, and when the highest genius of Europe still 
iWed in the channels of divnnity, this love of truth 
ff;is manifested in the greatest works of Engliah 
dieology to a degree, which no other department of 
litemturc has ever equalled. Hooker, unfolding with 
his majestic eloquence the immutable principles of 
eternftl law; Berkeley, the greatest modern master 
c( the IStx^ratic dialogue, asserting the claims of tree 
thought against those who vainly boasted tlitit they 
mcDcipolised it, and pursuing with the same keen 
and piercing logic the sophisms that lurked in the 
commonplaces of fashion and in the obscurest recesses 
of metaphysics; ChilUng^vorth, di-awing with a bold 
and unfaltering hand the line between certainties 
anii ]>robabilities, eliminating from theology the old 
conc^jption of faith considered as an unreasoning ac- 
quiescence, and teaching that belief should always 
be strictly * proportionable to the credibility of its 
motivea;^— these and such as these, even when they 
were themselves opposed to religious liberty, were its 
real founders. Their noble contidence in the power 
of truth, tlieir ceaseless struggle against the empire 
of prejudice, their comprehensive views of the laws 
and limits of the I'eason, their fer\ent passionate love 
of knowledge, and the majesty and dignity of their 
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sentiments^ all produc^ed in England a tone of thougW 
that was essentially opposed to persecution, and nmdt 
their wiitings the perennial source hj 'which evt 
now the most heroic natures are invigorated. A' 
nation was not far from a just estimate of religious 
controversies when It had learnt to hold with Miltoi 
that ^ opinion in good men is but knowledge in tht 
making;' and that *if a man helieves things only 
hccause his pastor says so, or the assembly so detei*- 
mines, without knowing other reason, though his belief 
be truCj yet the very truth he liolds becomes hia 
heresy.' ^ It was not far from religious libciiy wh( 
it could receive the noble language of Chillingworthl 
' If men do their best endeavours to free themselvesl 
fi*om all errors, and yet fail of it through hurai 
fiuilty, so well I am persuaded of the goodness 
God, that if in me alone should meet a confluent 
of all such errors of all the Protestants in the world 
that were thus qualitied, I should not be &o muclM 
afiuid of them allj as 1 should be to ask pardon for" 
them.' 2 

There does not appear to have been any genei 
movement in Enghmd in favour of religious libei 
till the time of the Great Rebellion. The tyranny 
Laud had then disgusted most men with the systei 
he pursued; the rapid vicissitudes of politics hi 
made all parties endure the bitterness of persecution, 
and the destruction of the old government had raisetl 
some of the ablest Englishmen to power. It would 

■ Areopatjitica, 

2 Religion of Pfotestnnts, p. 44 (ed. 1742). 
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han been strange, indeed, if this gi*eat question had 
beenuiitojiched at a period when Cromwell wasguiding 
die administration, and Miltoti the intellect, of Eno:- 
ianJ. and ivhen the enthusiasm of liherty had thnlled 
ifcrotigli every quarter of the land. The Catholics, 
fntJc-ed, were ruthlessly proscribed, and Drogheda 
and Wexford tell but too plaiidy the light in wliich 
thvy were regarded- The Church of England, or, 
«s it \ra3 then termed, * prelacy/ was also legally 
Slppressed, though Cromwell very frequently con- 
nived at its worship; but with these exceptions 
tbe toleration was very large. There was a division 
on the subject between the Independents and the 
Presbyterians, The fonner, with Cromwell himself, 
tlegired the widest liberty of conscience to be ex- 
tinded to all Christians, shoi-t of the toleration of 
'Popery and Prelacy;^ and in 1653 they succeeded 
in inducing the Parliament to pass a bUl to that 
effect. Supported by tlie Independents, Cixjmwell 
weut still further, and gave the Jews once more 
a legal footing in England, permitted them to cele- 
bmte their worship^ and protected their persons from 
injury. The Presbyterians, on the other hand, 
KconsCantly laboured to thwart the measures of the 
■Protector. They desired that those only should be 
^tolerated who accepted the ' fundamentals' of Christi- 
anity, and they drew up a list of these ^ fundamentals,' 
which formed as elaborate and exclusive a test as the 
articles of the Church they had defeated,^ Baxter, 
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> A fiiJJ deacriptioTi of them is given in NiSal's ffistorj/ of the 
pantant. In 1648 the Preabjterians tried to induce the Par- 
YOL. IL 
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however, although he pronounced univei*sal toleration 
to be ' soul murder,' ' and struggled vigorously against 
the policy of the Independents, M'as, on the whole, 
somewhat more liberal than his coreligionists, and it 
should be recorded to his special honour that he 
applauded the relief that was granted to the Jews, 
when most of the Presbyterians, under the leaderships 
of Prynne, were denouncing it. 

The three principal writers who at this timc::^ 
represented the movement of toleration, were Hai- — 
rington, Milton, and Taylor — the first of whom deaL-t 
mainly with its political, and the other two with its 

liameot to pass a law by which anyone who persistently tanglit 
anything contrary to the main propositions comprised in the doc- 
tiineB of the Trinity and the Incarnation should be pnniahed iritli 
death, and all who taught Popish, Arminian, Antinomian, Baptia^ 
or Quaker doctrines, should be imprisoned tot life, unless they could 
find sureties that tliey would teach them no more. (Neal, toL v. 
pp. 338—3-10.) l!he Scotch were unwearied in their efforts to 
suppress liberty of conscience, and in 1645 tlieir Parliament ad-' 
dressed the English Parliament : * The parliament of this kingdom 
is persuaded that the piety and wisdom of the honourable honiei 
will never admit toleration of any sects or schisms contraiy to our 
solemn league and coTenant ; * and at the same time published t 
solemn * declaration against toleration of sectaries and liber^ o( 
conscience.* {Ibid. pp. 211-222.) Among the notions started by , 
the Anabaptists was that of a sleep of the soul between death and 
judgment, against which Calvin wrote a book with the barbKrons 
title of Psjfchopannyckia. This very harmless notion was one of 
those which, when obstinately persisted in, the Presbyterians of 1648 
wished to punish with an indefinite period of impriaonmeDt. (Neil, 
vol. ii. p. 339.) 

■ ' Popery, Mahometanism, infidelity, and heathenistn ata the way 
to damnation ; but liberty to preach up and to practise them is Ae 
means to make men Papists, Mahometans, Infidels, and Heatheos; 
therefore this liberty is the way to men's damnation.* {Holjf Commom' 
ujealthy 2nd Prefece.) 
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theoJo^'cal, aspects Of the three, it must be ac- 
faiowiedged that the politician took by far the most 
or>aiprehensive view. He pefceived voiy clearly that 
political liberty cannot subsist where there is not 
abolnte religious liberty, and that religious liberty 
Jow not consist simply of toleration, but implies a 
^^tal abolition of religious disqualifications. Iq these 
^•ftects he alone among his contemporaries antici- 
i^Jtefl the doctrines of tbe nineteenth century. ^ Where 
livil liberty ia entire,' he Tvrote, ' it includes liberty 
of conscience. Where liberty of conscience is entire, 
ii includes civil liberty/' 'Liberty of conscience 
piitin.', or in the whole, is where a man, according to 

dicWites of his own conscience, may have the free 
of iiis religion, without impediment to hia 
freferment or employment in the State/ '^ 

But if Harrington took the "widest view of the 
righls of conscience, MUton was certainly the ad- 

rte who was most likely to have advanced the 
196, both on account of his high position in the 
Comraonwealth, and because his opinions on the 
•abject were, for the moat part, embodied in a tract, 
wbich probably represents the very highest point 

' PclHieal Apkorama, 2&-24. 

' A Syfleni of Politics, ch- vi, Fa&sages, very *iimi!ar occur in tlie 
ObaanH^ utd, ludeed, alJ llirougti the wtitloge of Harrington. The 
i«, I thinJc, a very remarkable instance of political pres- 
cience : ' If it be eaid that In Fmncc there is liberty of coQscieDce 
lb pait, it is bIbo plain that while tbe hierarchy ia Alr^ndiag this 
UlMrtj is fiklling, sod that if ever it comea to pull down tbe hierarchy, 
il pulls (lown that mooarchy also. Wherefore the monArchy ami 
bMRTchy will bo beforehaoil with it, if they see their true interest.' 
{S^fm c/Politice, ch. ti.) 
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that English eloquence has attained. The Para* 
dise Lost is, indeed, scarcely a more glorious monu- 
ment of the genius of Milton than the Areopagitica. 
If, even at the present day, when the cause for which 
it was written has long since triumphed, it is impos-^ 
sible to read it without emotion, we can hardly 
doubt that when it first appeared it exercised s 
mighty influence over the awakening movement (^ 
liberty. Milton advocated tolerance on several di^ 
tinct grounds. In defence of truth he deemed pe^ 
secution wholly unnecessary, *For truth is stroikj 
next to the Almighty. She needs no policies c^j 
stratagems or licensings to make her victorious. ThesM 
are the shifts and the defences that error uses against 
her power.' ' But if persecution is unnecessary in 
the defence of truth, it has a fearful eflicacy in pre- 
venting men from discovering it; and when it isw 
employed, as infallibility does not exist among man- 
kind, no man can assuredly decide. For truth is 
scattered far and wide in small portions among man- 
kind, mingled in eveiy system with the dross of 
error, grasped perfectly by no one, and only in some 
degree disco\'ered by the carefiil comparison and 
collation of opposing systems.* To crush some of 

• Areopotjitica. 

' * Trutli, indeed, came once into the world with her Divioe 
Master, and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on; but when 
He ascended, and hia Apostles afler Him were laid asleep, then 
straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, who as the story goes of 
the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, how they dealt wifli 
the good Osyris, took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into 
ft thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From that 
16 ever since the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imi- 
ing the careful search tliat Isis made for the mangled body of 
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?y?tems, to stifle the voice of argument, to batin 

proscribe llic press, or to comjiel it only to utter 

the scnriments of a single sect^ is to destroy the only 

means we possess ol' arriving at truth; and as the 

diJfiiiiJty of avoiding error is under the most favotir- 

sbfe circumstances very great, it may be presumed 

that the doctrines which it is ncccssarj'^ to hold are 

f«Jl ftw, and whore the error is not fundamental it 

*tiouM not be suppressed by law. All the differcticea 

lliat (liWde Protestants are upon matters not bearing 

on salvation, and therefore all classes — Socinians, 

Arians and Anabaptists, as well as others — should be 

derated.' The Catliolics, however, Milton rigidly 

eludes from the smallest measure of tolerance^ and 

(lie reason he gives is very remarkable. The in- 

friguing [wlicy of its priesthood might at that time, at 

Itast, furnish a plausible ground, but Milton, though 

cridently believing it to be so, expressly refuses to 

base his decision upon it. His exclusion of C&tho- 

Jics rests ujjon a distinct religious principle. The 

worship of the Catholics is idolatrous, and the Old 

Testament forbids the toleration of idolatry.' 

OigfTM, weot up and down gntLering up limb by limh^ gUH as tbej 

ntuM Gad tliem. IVe have inU jel found them all, Lordu and Cam^ 

N noaSf nor ever sLail do till bifer Mastt-r's Bt-cond coming.' {Areopa- 

H ' See Ilia tract, 0/ tnie ReU^ion, Herestf, Schts7», Tolcrathn, 
^^oblialied in IGl^. Efe iloi^s not, however, aeem to Iiave under* 
•ton] the Socini;iii bereifj exactly as it is now under3.tood. 

* • An for toleruliiig die exercise of their (llie Catholics') religion, 
SDpponn;^ their Suile ucdvitiea not to ha doDgeroua, I anaiver thut 
toleraiii") is eilher public or jirivate. atid the exercise t-f iheir re- 
ligion at far ua it is idDlntroua can he tolerated neither way -. ilo> 
ibUaly, wiibcuut grievous and iinnnfferable scandal given to all 
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The last name I have mentioned is Taylor, whose 
Liberty of Propkesying is, if wc except TJie Re- 
ligion of Protestants, unquestionably the most im- 
portant contribution of the Anglican Church towards 
toleration.' It is scarcely possible to read it without 
arriving at an invincible conviction that it expressed 
the genuine sentiments of its author. Its argument 
is based u^wn latitudinarian principles, which appear 
more or less in all bis writings, and its singularly in- 
dulgent tone towards the Catholics, its earnest advocacy 
of their claims to toleration,'^ which would hardly have 
been expected from so uncompi-omising a Protestant 
as the author of The Dissuasive from Popery^ wbs 
certainly not intended to propitiate the Puritans. 
Besides this, the whole book is animated mth a 
warmth and tenderness of charity, a catholicity of 
temper biassing the judgment in favour of mercy, 
which could scarcely have been counterfeited. This 

conscientious beholders ; not privately, -without great offence to God, 
declared against all kind of idolatry though seeret. Ezech. viii. 7, 
8, and verse 12, ttc, and it appears by the whole chapter, that God 
was no less offended with those secret idolatries than with those in 
public, and no less provoked than to bring on and hasten his judg- 
ments on the whole land for them also.' (Ibid.) It is of course open to 
supposition, and not very improbable, that this passage being written 
after the Kestoratiun, whtn Catholicism had become a serious menace 
to the liberty of England, emanated rather from the politician than 
from the theologian. 

' Chillingworth published The Religion of Protestants in 1637, 
one year before he took orders— which last step he had many 
Bcruples about. 

* Sec. 22. He desires that they should be absolutely tolerated, 
unless, indeed, they openly preach such doctrines as the non-obaerr- 
ance of faith with heretics, or that a pope can absolve subjects from 
the oath of allegiance, or that an heretical prince may l>e slain by 
his people. 
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indeed at all times the most amiahle charac- 
teristic of Taylor. His very style — like the tnunnur 
ot adeep sea, bathed in the sun — so richly coloured 
by an imagination that was never disunited from the 
sfffcCiouft, and at the same time so sweetly cadcnced, 
to iiiW of gentle and varied melodies^ reflects his cha- 
racter; and not the leas so because of a cei-tain want 
itrf nervousness luid consistency, a certain vagueness 
Bii almost feebleness which it occasionally displays. 
The argumenta on which he baaed his cause are very 
^iin[t]e. He believed that the great majority of theo- 
'opcal propositions cannot be clearly deduced from 
Scrijiture, and that it is therefore not necessary 
to liold them. Tlie Apostles' Creed he regarded qa 
coiitaining the doctrines which can certainly be estab- 
iiiihed, and, therefore, as comprising all that are fun- 
damental. All errors on questions beyond these do 
not affect salvation, and ought, in consequence, to be 
tolerated. As far, therefore, as he was a sceptic, 
Tavlor was a ratiouabst, and as fiu" as he was a riitiun- 
Jilist he was an advocate of toleration. Unfortunately 
for lua reputation, he wrote The Liberty of Fropke-sif- 
ing ia exile, and, to a certain extent, abandoned its 
principles when his Church regained her ascendency.^ 

* On which Coloriilge remarks, I think, a little too severely : ' If 
^*«niy Tuylor Iiiul not iu effect retrsictet^ afler the Rn^fitoration, if 
"* had uol, as wioii aa llie Clnii"c]i lind g;iitied power, inoat bjisely 
'^Iwrai.'d ai>J diRftVpwed the principle of tolerHtidn, and apologised 
"•r tlie [nililicniioti by doclaritig it to have been a ™^e d«( guerre, 
•^rr^ ing jKirJon fur his p.vt I it*™ I ism by chmrging, and most pro- 
'*''lj' lOandering, himself wtl-lj tlic guilt of fiUseliood, trcnch(.'-ry and 
■Jpocriiiy^ till character aa a man would liave been almoal atiiiulesa,' 
'•''«'« wi Ktifjiixh Divuies, roK i, p. 2<19.) 
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AU through the period of the Restoration, the 
movement of toleration continued. The vast amount 
of scepticism existing in the country caused the 
governing class to look with comparative indifference 
upon doctrinal differences, and the general adoption 
of the principles of Bacon and of Descartes, by thet 
ablest writers, accelerated the movement, wbiclh. 
began to appear in the most unexpected quarters."* 
The expression of that movement in the Anglicai> 
Church is to be found in the latitudinarian school, 
which followed closely in the steps of Chilli ngwortia. 
Like the Independents and Presbyterians of t\xe 
Commonwealth, like the greater number of the oppo- 
nents of the execution of Servetus, the members of 
this school usually based their advocacy of tolerance 
on the ground of the distinction between funda- 
mentals and non-fundamentals, and the degree in 
which they restricted or expanded the first depended 
mainly on their scepticism. Glanvil, who was, per^ 
haps, the most uncompromising of these writers, 
having in his treatise On the Vanity of Dogmatimgy 
preached almost universal scepticism, proceeded in 
consequence to advocate almost universal toleration- 
He drew up a catalogue of necessary articles of belief? 
which was of such a nature that scarcely anyoa^ 
was excluded, and he contended that no one shoul.<^ 

' E. g. In Quakerism — that strange form of distorted rationalia*^ 
which, while proclaiming doctrinea absolutely subversive of n-^** 
tional independence, and indulging in extravagances almost wortt-^y 
of Bedlam, maintained in the most unequivocal language the «."^^* 
solute inefficiency of mere religious ceremonies, the possibility *'' 
aalvation in any Church, and the injustice of every fonn of p^"^' 
secution. 
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be punished for errors that are not fundamental. 
T!ie effects of tlie tendency were soon manifested in 
tie laws, and m 1677 the power of consigning 
iieretics to death was withdrawn from the Church. 

It ftpjiears, then, that the first stage of toleration in 

Eagkiid was due to the spirit of scepticism encroach- 

itijir u|>on the doctrine of exclusive salvation. But 

wliat is especially worthy of remark is^ that the most 

iliiisljioua of the advocates of toleration were men 

vlioffere earnestly attached to positive religion, and 

tfist the wTitings in which they embodied their argu- 

Dienta are even now among the classica of the 

nnirch. 77*tf Religion of Protfistants and The 

iikrhj of Prophesying are justly regarded as 

^Tiong the greatest glories of Anglicanism, and 

Glanvil, Owen, and Hales are atill honoui'ed names 

01 theology. Thia Is well worthy of notice when 

*^e consider the unmixed scepticism of those who 

*^eiipied a corresponding position in France; but 

^^«>re is another circumstance which greatly heightens 

^bc contrast. At the very period when the principle 

**f toleration was first establislied in England by the 

Union of the spirit of scepticism with the spirit of 

Christianity, the greatest living antichristiiin ivriter 

^as Hubbes, who was perhaps the most unflinching 

^ ill the 3Upjx>rtcrs of persecution. It was has lead- 

^Qg doctrine that the civil power, and the civil power 

"Icme, has an absolute right to determine the religion 

^^ the nation, and that, therelbre, any refusal to iicqui- 

^*ce in that religion is essentially an act of rebetlion. 

But while the rationalistic spirit hud thus found a 
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firm footing iv^ithin the Chvirch, it was strongly 
opjjosed ajid generally overborne by the dogmatic 
spirit which was ivprescnted by the great mujoHty of 
tlie clergy^ and which radiated witli especial enerjsy 
from Oxford, Taylor, as we have seen, recoiled 
before the pi*evailing intolerance. Glanvil sank into 
considerable discredit, from which, however, he in 
some degree emerged by his defence of witchcraft. 
Heretics wore no longer liable to be burnt, but all 
through tiie reign of Charles IL and during the 
greater part of the reign of Jaraes, the Dissenters 
endured every minor foi-m of persecution. At last, 
Jatnes, irritated by the penal laws that oppressed his 
CO- religionists, detei'iniued to proclaim toleration with 
a high hand. That he did this solely with a view to 
the welfare of hia own Church, and not at all froia 
any love of toleration, may be inferred with con- 
siderable certainty from the fact that he had himself 
been one of the most relentless of persecutors; but it 
is not imjwssible, and, I think, not altogether im 
probable, that he would have accepted a measure o: 
toleration which i^lleved the Roman Catliolics, with- 
out embarking in the very hazardous enterprise o: 
estabHshiiig Catholic ascendency. The sequel is too 
well known to require repetition. Eveiy educated 
Englishman knows how the great majority of the 
clergy, in spite of the doctrine of passive obedience 
they had taught, and of the well-known decision of 
Taylor that even an illegal ordinance should be ac«S 
cepted, refused to read the declanition; how their 
attitude endeared them to the people, and accelerated] 
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tte triumph of the Kevolution ; how they soon impru- 
dently withdrew from, and oppostjd the movement 
tJicy Imd produced ; how upon the achievement of 
iIk; Revolution they sank into a condition of ahnost un- 
fijuallt^ political depression ; and how the consequence 
oltktdepresaion was the Toleration Act, which, though 
ray iaiperfect according to our present notions, is 
jiutly regarded as the Slagna Charta of reUgious 
Jiterty. Those who defended it were of the same 
as the previous advocates of toleration, Somers 
aod the other leading Wliigs ^vere members of the 
Anglican Church. Locke was in religion the avowed 
di«ciple of ChiUingwortli, and in politics the Inghest 
representiitive of tJie principles of Harrington ; and it 
was on the double ground of the sauctity of an honest 
conWction, and of the danger of enlarging the province 
of the civil magistrate, that he defended toleration 
ngvinst the theologians of Oxford.^ While the Tolera- 
tion Act and the establishment of the Scotch Kirk 
gave virtual freedom of worship to all Protestants, 
the abrogation of the censorship established freedom 
of discussion. Tlie battle was thus won. Intolerance 
become an exception and an anomaly, and it was 
Himply a question of time how soon it should be 
expelled from its last entrenchments. 

We hii\e seen that the spii-it of intolerance was at 
first equally strong in the Church of Home and 
in the refonued churches, and that its extinction 
both in Catholic and Protestant countries was due to 

t His o|ipoQent whs Archdeacon Froast, vrliose pamphteta were 
printed in ili« UniTcrsity. 
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of Opponents. In a word, there is scarcely a dispc 
sition that marks the love of abstract truth, ant 
scarcely a rule which reason teaches as essential fo 
its attainment, that theologians did not for centurie 
stigmatise as offensive to the Almighty. By des 
troying every book that could generate discussion, fa- 
diffusing through every field of knowledge a spirit c 
boundless credulity, and, above all, by persecutim 
with atrocious cruelty those who differed from the~ 
opinions, they succeeded for a long period in almos 
arresting the action of the European mind, and ■ 
persuading men that a critical, impartial, and em 
quiring spirit was the worst fonn of vice. From tl*. 
frightful condition Europe was at last rescued by tk 
intellectual influences that produced the Reformatio ' 
by the teaching of those great philosophers wfc 
clearly laid down the conditions of enquiry, and K 
those bold innovators who with the stake of Bru3 
and Vanini before their eyes dared to challen 
directly the doctrines of the past. By these me^ 
the spirit of philosophy or of truth became prons 
nent, and the spirit of dogmatism, with all its con - 
quences, was proportionately weakened. As long 
the latter spirit possessed an indisputable ascendent 
persecution was ruthless, universal, and unquestion^ 
When the former spirit became more powerful, *: 
language of anathema grew less peremptoiy. ]E 
ceptions and quahiications were introduced ; the €v 
meaning of the words was no longer realised ; persf 
cution became languid; it changed its character; h 
exhibited itself rather in a general tendency than in 
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nvcrt acts ; it grew apologeticaJ, timid, aiid evaaive. 
In ote A^e the persecutor burnt tlie heretic ; in an- 
otlior, he crushed hhn with, penal laws; in a third, he 
ffitiiheld from him places of emolument and dignity; 
in A ftturtli, he subjected him to the escominuTiication 
of society. Each stage of advancing toleration marks 
asiagc of the decline of the spint of dogmatism and 
of (lie increase of tlie spirit of truth. 

Xow, if I have at all succeeded in carrying the 

nadcp Tilth m© in the foregoing argumente, it will 

^pear plain that the doctrine of exclusive salvation 

rt'presenta a point from which two entirely dlSereitt 

*}iiteni9 diverge. In other words, those who I'eject 

*ftu doctrine cannot pause there. They will ine\ntably 

fc« carried on to a series of doctrines, to a general 

^^ception of religion that is radically and funda- 

l^ientally different i'vom the conception of the ad- 

'tcrpnt of the doctrine. I speak of course of those 

^ho hold one or other opinion mth realising earneat- 

^es3. Of these it may, I believe^ be truly said, that 

According to their relation to this doctrine they will 

oe divided into different classes, with different tjT^es 

of character, different standards of excellence, dif- 

'•erent conceptions of the whole spirit of theology. 

The man who with realising earnestness believes the 

doctrine of exclusive salvation, will habitually place 

tl»€ dogmatic above the moral element of religion; he 

will justify, or at least very slightly condemn, pious 

frauds or other Immoral acta that support his doc- 

iriiifs; he will judge men mainly according to their 

^pillions, and not according to their acts; he will lay 

VOL. u. H 
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greater stress on those duties that groiflf otit of i 
ecclesiastical system, tlian on those which grow o 
of the moral nature of mankind; he will obtain t 
certainty that is necessary to his peace by excludii 
every argument that is adverse to his belief j and 1 
will above all manifest a constant tendency to pa 
secution. On the other hand, men who have he< 
deeply imbued with tlic spirit of earnest and Jmpartii 
enquiry, ivill inA'ariably come to value sucli a dii 
position more than any particular doctrines to whic 
it may lead them; they will deny the necessity ( 
correct opinions; tliey will place the moral far ahoT 
the dogmatic side of their faith j they will give fre 
scope to every criticism that restricts their belief 
and they will value men according to their acts, ani 
not at all according to their opinions. The first o 
these tendencies is essentially Roman Catholic. Tin 
second is essentially rationalistic, 

It is impossible, I think, to doubt that, since Des- 
cartes, the Iiigher thought of Europe has been tending 
steadily in this second direction, and that sooneJ 
or later the spirit of ti*uth will be regarded in Chris- 
tendom, as it was regarded by the philosophers c 
ancient Greece, as the loftiest form of virtue* Wi 
are indeed still far from that point. A love of trudi 
that seriously resolves to spare no prejudice ani 
accord no favour, that prides itself on basing evei^ 
conclusion on reason or conscience, and in rejectin 
every illegitimate influence, is not common in oa 
sex, 19 almost unknown in the other, and 19 vet 
far indeed from being the actuating spirit of a 
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who boast most loudly of their freedom from pre- 
jadice. Still it is to this that we are steadily ap- 
pn*.vimatiiig; and there probably uever before was a 
period sbec the triumph of Chmtianity, when men 
ffere judged so little according to their belief, and 
when bistoiy, and even ecclesiastical history, was 
written with such earnest, such scrupulous imjKir- 
tialitjr. In the political sphere the victory has almost 
been achieved. In the social sphere, altliougli the 
unalgamation of different relig^ioua communities is 
rtill very imperfect, and although a change of religion 
by one member of a fiimily not unfVequently produces 
» rupture and causes a vast amount of the more petty 
fonns of persecution, the improvement has been rapid 
■ad profound. The fierce invectives which Protestant 
wd Catholic once interchanged^ are now for the most 
part confined to a small and select circle of the more 
anient diaciplea of either creed; and it is commonly 
admitted among e ducated m en, that those who under 
Om sense of duty^ and at the cost of great mental 
siffering, have changed theii* religion, ought not to 
» pTonoimced the most cidpable of mankind, even 
though they have rejected the opinions of their censor. 
^i« is at leafit a vast improvement since the time 
*lien the * miscreant ' was deemed a synonym for 
'^^ misbeliever, and when apostasy was universally 
•^rdc*! as the worst of crimes. Already, under the 
*Un'* influences, education at the Universities has in 
■great measure lost Its old exclusive character; and 
members of different creeds having been admitted 
ritJiJn tlioir pale, men are brouglit in contact with 
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representatires of more than one class of opinions t 
a time when they are finally deciding what clai 
of opinions they will embrace. There cannot, I thinl 
be much doubt that the same movement must evei 
tually modify profoimdly the earlier stages of edua 
tion. If our private judgment is the sole rule b 
which we should form our opinions, it is obviousi 
the duty of the educator to render that judgment i 
powerful, and at the same time to preserve it as ui 
biassed, as possible. To impose an elaborate systen 
of prejudices on the yet undeveloped mind, and fa 
entwine those prejudices with all the most hallowed 
associations of childhood, is most certainly contrary 
to the spirit of the doctrine of private judgment. A 
prejudice may be true or felse; but if private judg- 
ment is to decide between opinions, it is, as &r as 
that judgment is concerned, necessarily an evil, and 
especially when it appeals strongly to the affections. 
The sole object of man is not to search for truth; 
and it may be, and undoubtedly often is, necessary fo^ 
other purposes to instil into the mind of the chile 
certain opinions, which he will have hereafter to re 
consider. Yet still it is manifest that those wh< 
appreciate this docti-ine of private judgment as I har* 
described it, will desire that those opinions should b< 
few, that they should rest as lightly as possible upon 
the mind, and should be separated as far as possiblf 
from the eternal principles of morality. 

Such seem the general outlines of the movemen 
around us. Unhappily it is impossible to contemplat 
it without feeling that the Protestantism of Chilling 
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ffortli is much less a reality to be gmsped than an 
iW to whiuli, at kast in our age, we can most imper- 
fet'tlv approximate. The overwhelming majonty of 
tiie liuraan race necessarily accept their opinions from 
autiiority. Wliether they do so avowedly, like the 
ratJiuli<!5j oi' unconsciously, like most Protestants, is 
immaterial. They have neither time nor opportunity 
U\ exMiiine for themselves. They are taught cei'tain 
lioctrines on disi>uted questions as if they were un- 
(lueslionable truths, when they are incapable of 
judging, and every influence is employed to deepen 
tie impression. This is the true origin of their 
IxKef. Not until long years of mental conflict have 
jHiirtid cull they obtain the inestimable boon of an 
assured and untrammelled mind. The fable of the 
ancient ' is still true. The woman even now sits at 
the portal of life, presenting a cup to all who enter 
ill which diffuses through every vein a poison that 
wll chng to them for ever* The judgment may 
pKTce the clouds of prejudice. In the moments of 
Wr strength she may even rejoice and tiniumph in her 
liberty, yet the conceptions of childhood will long 
reinain latent in the mind, to reappear in every hour 
of weakness, when the tension of the reason is re- 
wxtd, ujid when the power of old associations is 
/u^reme." It is not surprising that very few should 
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I ' TlttSTny painful recurrence, which occupies such an imporUiDt 
I P«$ ID all religious bidgraphie^, eeatafi to be attached to an ex- 
^'widy remnrkable and obscure ilt'|jartinent of menta] phcnnmepa 
•fhicb hat uljly been investigated with earpeslnes* witljiti the laat 
fcw years, and which h tenoed by payeholopgU 'Intent couac!ioii»- 
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possess the courage and the perseverance to encount^ 
the mental struggle. The immense majority eith^ 

ness,' and bj physiologists ' un&onsciouB cerebration* or the 't^ 
flex action of the brain/ That certain facta remun bo hidden in t^H 
mind, that it is only by a strong act of volition they can be re cal ls 
to recollection, is a &ct of daily experience ; but it is now fully <— ■ 
tablished that a multitude of events which are so completely fi>Tgotb^_L 
that no eflbrt of will can revive them, and that their statement c^^ 
up no reminiscence, may nevertheless be, so to qteak, imbedded 
the memory, and may be reproduced with intense vividness raw^^ 
certain j^ysical conditions. This is especially the result of so -3 
diiKoases. Thus, e.g. there is a case on record of an ignorant wc 
repeating, in a delirium, certain words which were recognised 
Hebrew and Chaldaic. When she returned to consciousness 
knew nothing of these words, she had no notion of their mc 
and iKHDg told that they were Hebrew and Chaldaic^ she cc» ^v 
rtHMllvct no possible way in which she could have acquired th' 
A st>arvhing investigation into her antecedents was instituted ; 
it was found that when a girl she had been servant to a cleigyrssii 
who was accustomed to walk up and down his passage reading tlxcue 
languages. The words were hidden in the mind, were reiMX)dixoed 
by disease, and wore forgotten when the disease had passed. (Car- 
}>eiiter, Jlumon Physiology, p. 808.) It is said that a momentaij 
review of numbers of long-forgotten incidents of life is the iait 
phenomenon of consciousness before the insenmbility that precedes 
droMming. But not only are facts retained in the memory of wluch 
wc arc unconscious, the mind itself is also perpetually acting — pur- 
suing trains of thought automatically, of which we have no cod- 
sciousnesa. Thus it has been often observed, that a subject which 
at night appears tangled and confused, acquires a perfect cleanus 
and arrangement during sleep. Thus the achoolboy knows that 
verses learnt by heart just before sleep are retained with modi 
greater &cility than those which are learnt at any other time ; thus, in 
the course of recollection, two facts will often rise in succession which 
appear to have no connection whatever ; but a careful inveatagation 
will prove that there is some forgotten link of association which the 
mind had pursued, but of which we were entirely unconsdons. It 
IB in connection with these £icta that we should view that reappear- 
ance of opinions, modes of thought, and emotions belonging to a 
former stage of our intellectual history, that is often the result of the 
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nerer examine the opiniotia they have inherited, or 
examine them so completely under the dominating 
iflfluence of the prejudice of education, that wliat- 
ever may have been, the doctrines they have been 
taught, they conclude that they are so unquestionably 
true, that nothing but a judicial blindness can cause 

nutonuUcal action of the mind when ToLitioQ is altog^tlier suspended. 
Iliia^eeiaUy commoD (or, at lenst, especially manit«!6t) iu languor^ 
ii itinMCf and, shove all, Id aleep. M. Maury, who has inT$sti- 
|itod the subject with bta usual great ability, has shown that in 
d«p bypemthesia of llie memory ia very common ; thut not only 
k^ Init processes of tliooght ih&t bdoiig altogether to the past^ 
in reproduced; and that a frequent dreamer will ofLen bo brought 
under the mJluence of vices in which he had once IniUilgod, but by 
ithich tu his waking hours he is rarely Or never overcome. There 
(la be litUo doybt tliut whea we are actively reusoTiing thig att- 
lonuic aclioQ of tilt! mind still couCinues, but the ideas ami tridn.>^ of 
thou^t that are thtu produced are bo combined and transfoi-med by 
ifce rudu, that we are imconscioua of their existence. They exist, 
iwr«thele««, and form (or gre^atly contribute to) our Jiienta] bias. It 
i« ttDpaoNble to review Ihia tiioat suggeative subject without suspect- 
ing thai the fiajicg, ' habit is a seeoDd nature,' repreflents more ihau a 
nitiaplior, that the reason is much nioi-a cloeoly connected with the 
"ill ihan IB generally imagined ; and that the origin of moat of those 
"[HoiniiA we attribute to pure reasoning, ia more composite thau we 
^l^fwe. Thia important subject waa first incidentally pointed out 
tyLcibniu. After his time, it peema, except ia as far aa it was con- 
D«:l«i vith the oniiniam of Stahl, to have been almost unnoticed till 
'wy reoeotly. Sir W. HamlltoD (in hia EMaya) has treated it from 
» p^chological, and Drs, Laycock {Ths Brain and the Mmfi) and 
Cirpcntar {^Mfrtrtft Ph^Aioifi^j/, pp. 799-819) from a medical, ptiint 
of 'lew. Mr. Motell, following in the steps of Stahl, has availed 
1 ittirif of it {Mental Fhihiophif) to o^cplain the laws of generation, 
F-fl^kfcw-tfnibrmation of the fuetus to the unconscious action of the 
I Knif ; and M. Maury {Le Sommeit £t ies Jleves) has ahowTi ita i-on- 
ncetioD with the phenomena of eleep. See, too, De Quincey's Ojtinm- 
£atrr,pp. 259-261, cd, 1664; Tissot, Sur la Vie; and Saitiaet, 
,I.'Am< et in Vh. 
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their rejection. Of the few who have obtained 

glimpse of higher things, a large proportion cani 

endure a conflict to which old associations and, abc 

all, the old doctrine of the guilt of error, lend su 

a peculiar bitterness ; they stifle the voice of reasc 

they turn away from the path of knowledge, thi 

purchase peace at the expense of truth. This i 

indeed, in our day, the most &tal of all the obstacli 

to enquiry. It was not till the old world had bee 

reduced to chaos that the divine voice said, ^Let tbei 

be light;' and in the order of knowledge, as in tb 

order of nature, dissolution must commonly preced 

formation. There is a period in the history of th 

enquirer when old opinions have been shaken o 

destroyed, and new opinions have not yet bee 

formed, a period of doubt, of terror, and of darknea 

when the voice of the dogmatist has not lost it 

power, and the phantoms of the past still hover ove 

the mind, a period when every landmark is lost t 

sight, and eveiy star is veiled, and the soul seeic 

drifting helpless and rudderless before the destrojin 

blast. It is in this season of transition that tb 

temptations to stifle reason possess a fearful powei 

It is when contrasting the tranquillity of past asaiu 

ance with the feverish paroxysms that accompan 

enquiry, tliat the mind is most likely to abandon tl 

path of truth. It is so much easier to assume tiu 

to prove ; it is so much le^ painful to believe than 

doubt; there is such a charm in the repose of pi 

judice, when no discordant voice jars upon t 

harmony of belief; there is such a thrilling pai 
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vlien cherished dreams are scattered, and old creeds 
abancJoned, that it ia not surprising that men should 
elose their eyes to the unwelcome light. Hence the 
tenacity exhibited by systems that have long since 

sti disproved. Hence the oscillation and timidity 

It characterise the research of most, and the in- 
difference to truth And the worship of expediency 
that cloud the fair promise of not a few. 

In out* age these struggles are diffused over a very 
wde circle, and are felt by men of many grades of 
intellect. This fact, however, while it accounts for 
tlie perturbation and instability that characterise a 
larve portion of contemporary literature, should ma- 
terially lighten the burden of each individual enquirer. 
The great majority of the ablest intellects of the cen- 
tury have preceded him, and their genius irradiates 
the path. The hands of many sympathisers are ex- 
tended to assist him. The disintegration around him 

a 

™i]| feeiUtate hia courae. He who, believing that the 
March for truth can never be offensive to the God of 
Wuth, pursues his way with an unswerving energy, 
iMy not unreasonably hope that he may assist others 
in their struggle towards the light, and may in some 
small decree contribute to that consummation when 
the professed belief shall have been adjusted to the 
i^uirements of the age, when the old tyranny shall 
Have been broken, and the anarchy of transition shall 
have jjassed away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SECULARISATION OF POLITICS. 

The evidence I have collected in the preceding chap- 
ters will be sufficient to exhibit the nature of the 
rationalistic movement, and also the process by wbich 
it has been developed. To establish the first, I have 
reviewed a long series of theological conceptioDfl 
which the movement has weakened or transformed. 
To establish the second, I have shown that the most 
important changes were much less the results of 
direct controversy than of the attraction of the pre- 
vailing modes of thought, which themselves repre- 
sented the convergence of a great variety of theo- 
logical influences. In the remainder of this work, 1 
propose to trace more fiiUy than I have yet had 
occasion to do, the relations of the rationalistic move- 
ment to the political and economical histoiy of 
Europe, or, in other words, to show on the one hand 
how the theological developement has modified polid- 
cal and economical theories ; and, on the other hand, 
how the tendencies produced by these have reacted 
upon theology. 

But, before entering upon this field, it will perhaps 
not be altogether unnecessary to remind the reader 
once more of the main principle upon which the 
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rphance of this species of narrative depends. It is 
tiwt tlje speculative opinions which are embraced by 
anj Jarge body of men are accepted liot on accouiit 
of the arguments u["i.ii whicli they ivst, but on 
sccoimt of a predisposition to recoivo ihom. This 
predisposition depends vrith many persons entirely 
npon the circumstances of their position, that is to 
sav, upon the associations of childhood, friendship, 
or interest, and ia of such a nature as altogether to 
dispense with arguments. With others, it depends 
chiefly upon the character of their minds, which iu- 
fiuces tliem to enibi-ace one class of arguments rather 
tlutQ another. This intellectual character, again, re- 
Hilts partly fi*oni natural and innate peculiarities^ 
Bud partly from the totality of influences that act 
upon the mind. For the muid of man is no inert re- 
C(;|)tacle of knowledge^ but absorbs and incorporates 
into its own constitution the ideas which it receives. 
In a htralthy condition, increased knowledge implies 
ID increased mental capacity, and each peculiar de- 
partment of study not merely comprises a peculiar 
kind of Information, but also produces a peculiar ply 
wifl tendency of judgment. All minds are more or 
less governed by what chemists term the laws of 
I'lective affinity. Like natumlly tends to like. The 
pr edominating passion of every man colours the whole 
'<f his reasoning, and in every subject he exa- 



mines, he in stinctive ly turns to that aspect which is 
I JDoet congruous to his favourite pursuit. 

If this be so, wc should natui'ally expect that 
Litics, which occupy so large a place in the minds 
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of men, should at all times have exercised a coi 
siderable influence on the tone of thought from whic 
theological opinions arise, and that a general tendenc; 
to restrict the province of theology should have re 
suited in a secularisation of politics. In the presen 
chapter, I shall examine the stages of that seculatisa 
tion and the minor changes that are connected witi 
it. The subject will naturally divide itself into tw 
parts. We shall first see how t heologi cal inter est 
< * •?'/t< gradually ceased to be a main object of political com 
f ^»^ " binations ; and afterwards, how, by the repudiation c 
^^. ^^ - til® divine right of kings and the assertion of th 
social contract, the basis of authority was secu 
larised. 

If we take a broad view of the course of historj 
and examine the relations of great bodies of men, w 
find that religion and patriotism are the chief mon 
influences to which they have been subject, and th 
the separate modifications and mutual interaction ( 
these two agents may almost be said to constitute tb 
moral history of mankind. For some centuries befbi 
the introduction of Christianity, patriotism was i 
most countries the presiding moral principle, an 
religion occupied an entirely subordinate positin 
Almost all those examples of heroic self-sacrifice, < 
passionate devotion to an unselfish aim, which ant 
quity affords, were produced by the spirit of patriotisi 
Decius and Regulus, Leonidas and Harmodius, a 
the pagau parallels to Christian martyrs.* Nor w 

1 It is worthy of notice, that the first deTelopement of aculptu 
which in almost all other natiooa was relig^ouB, in Borne appean 
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inJy in the gve&t crises of national history that 

^irit was evoked. The pride of patriotisTn, the 

e of dignity which it insjnres, the close bond of 

SFiapathy produced by a common aim, the energy and 

elasticity of character which are the parents of great 

enterprises, were manifested habitually in the leading 

nations of antiquity. The spirit of patriotism per- 

i^aded all cJasses. It formed a distinct type of 

^-^larflcter, and was the origbi both of many virtues 

^■h) of many vices. : 

If we attempt to estimate the moral condition of 
luch a phase of 80<:iety, we must in some respects , •! 

place it extremely high. Patriotism has always .^'^t.^*^ 
pmed the best cordial of humanity, and all the j^^^*,"^^ 
sterner and more robust virtues were developed to^'-^*" -^^"I 
tilt highest degree by its power. No other influence ^►^•'.— yi 
difl\ise8 abroad so much of that steady fortitude ^^'^/^^ *^ 
*liieh is equally removed from languor and timidity m^^ "y-j 
nu the one hand, and fi-om feverish and morbid Yi^^^«;i^ 5 
txdtemcnt upon the other. In nations that have ^ £^^ \ 
^'^n long pervaded by a strong and continuoua ^**"' 
pciiitical life, the pulse beats higli and steadily, habits 
of self-reliance are formed which enable men to con- 
front danger with a calm intrepidity, and to retain a 
certain sobriety of temperament amid the most trying 
vicissitudes. A capacity for united action, for self- 
Mcrifice, for long and persevering exertion, becomes 
general. A high, though sometimes rather capricious, 

JiflTc been patriotic — the objecta of representation being not the gods, 
but the trite njitional ideals — ^the heroes of Konii>. (Sec O. Muller, 
Mttimel iTArch^loffi^i voj. j, pp, 251-2.) 
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standard of honour is fornied, and a stem simplicity 
of habita encouraged. It is probable that in the 
best days of tlie old classic republics the passions of 
men were as habitually under control, national tastes 
as simple and chastened, and acts of hei'oism as fre* 
quent and as grand, as in the noblest periods of sub- 
sequent history. Never did men pass tlirough life 
with a more majestic dignity, or meet death with & 
more unfaltering calm. The full sublimity of the 
\ old classic type has never been reproduced in its 
/ perfection, but the spirit that formed it has often 
/ breathed over the feverish struggles of modem life, 
) and has infused into society a heroism and a forii-' 
\ tude that have proved the invariable precursors of 
[^regeneration. 

All this was produced among nations that were 
#j^ /^a notoriously deficient in religious feeling, and had, 
[ifc^-yt*^ indeed, degrade d their religio n into a mere function 
of the State. The disinterested enthusiasm of pa- 
triotism had pervaded and animated tliera, and had 
called into habitual action many of the noblest mo 
capacities of mankind. 

To this picture there ia, however, a melancholy 
reverse. If the ancient civilisations exhibited to 
very high degree the sterner virtues, they were p 
eminently deficient in the gentler ones* The pathosi 
of life was habitually repressed. Suffering and weak 
ness met with no sympathy and no assistance. Th 
slave, the captive, the sick, the helpless, were treatei 
with cold indifference, or vnth merciless ferocity* 
The hospital and the refuge for the afflicted were 
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iraknoflTi. The spectacle of suffering and of death 
was the Inxuiy of all claaaes. An almost absolute 
destraction of the finer sensibilities was the conse- 
quence of the universal worship of force. The senti- 
ment of reverence was almost extinguished. The 
existence of the goda was, indeed, recognised, but the 
ide*iU of excellence were not sought on the heights 
flf Olnnpus, but in the annals of Jvoman prowess. 
Tliere was no sense of the superhuman, no conception 
of gin, no desire to rise above the things of earth j 
pride was deemed the greatest of virtues, and humi- 
lity the modt contemptible of weaknesses. The wel- 
fcre of the State being the highest object of unselfish 
devotion, virtue and vice were often measured by 
liiat standard, and the individual was habitually 
ttcrifieed to the community. 

But perhaps the greatest vice of the old form of 
patriotism was the narrowness of sympathy which it 
jutiduced. Outside the circle of their own nation all 
iMii were regarded with contempt and indifference^ 
if not with absolute hostility. Conquest was the one 
J^ognlaed form of national progi*e&s, and the interests 
of Nations were, therefore, regarded as directly op- 
posed. The intensity with which a man loved his 
coantry was a measure of the hatred which he bore 
to thoee who were without it. The enthusiasm which 
produced the noblest virtues in a narrow circle waa 
the direct and powerful cause of the strongest inter- 
national antipathies. 

In Judsea the religious system occupied a more 
>rominent position than among the Greeks or 
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Komans, but it had been indissolubly connected with 
national interests, and the attachment to it was in 
reality only a form and aspect of patriotism. What- 
ever opinion may be held as to whether a future 
life was intended to be among the dements of the 
Levitical revelation, there cazi be no question tJiat 
the primary incentives which that revelation offered 
were of a patriotic order. The devotion of tk 
people to their religious system was to be the meaiure 
of their national pi*o8perity. When their faith burnt 
with a strong and unsullied flame, every enemy suc- 
cumbed beneath their arms; but whenever idolatrv 
had cofjnxpte d their de votions, a hostile army encircled 
Mount Moriali. All the traditions of their rehgion 
were identified with splendid national triumphs. Tlie 
rescue from Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, and tlie 
massacre of its inhabitants, the long series of inspired 
warriors who had broken the chains of a foreign 
master, the destruction of the hosts of the AssjTJan, 
the numerous vicissitudes of national fortune, had 
all contributed to interweave in the Jewish mind the 
^soclation of the Church and of the State* The spirit 
of sect^ or an attachment not to. abstract principles 
but to a definite and organised ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, is a spirit essentially similar to patriotism, but is 
directed to a different object, and is therefore, in most 
cases^ hostile to it. In Judaea the spirit of [^atnotisiii 
and the spirit of sect were united; each intensified 
the other, and the exclusive intolerance which is the 
result of each. existed with double virulence. f 

Such was the condition of the Pagan and Jewisk 





CULAHIS 

TorW when the sublime doctrine of universal brother- » w , 
hoo(i was preached to mankind. After eighteen /^,,,^..-«-*i. '"J' 
hundred years jnen are only beginning to realise it, 7^ Z '*v^i 
ad at tlie time when it was first proclaimed it waa^^^^^.^^ ^ 
(iiametrically opposed to the most cherished preju- *«^ ^w^cifbi* 
dices of the age, ^ ^IV-^ 

In Judiea the spirit of an exclusive patriotism not -^X. - - A^j±r 
only pervaded the national niind, but was also at tliia 
period sin intensely active moral principle. In the 
lioman l-^nipire patriotism was little more than an 
ink'Hectual conception ; society was in a condition 
i>f moml diasolution, and a disinterested enthusiasm 
WB unknown. The fortunes of the infant Church 
fftre, probably, in no slight measure determined by 
these circumstances. In Judisa it was rejected with 
iiitli^jmuut scorn. In the Roman Empire it obtained a 
nianellous triumph, but it triumphed only by trana- 
forming itself under the influence of the spirit of sect. 
Tin: iKLssion for the visible and material which in 
tiiat age it was impossible to escape — which in-- 
tirusted tiie teachings of the Church with an elabo- 
ntte and superstitious ritualism, designed to appeal 
1ft and enthral the senses, and converted its simj^le 
luoral principles into a complicated creed — acted 
*itli equal foree upon its government, and trans- 
fiirmed it into a highly centralised monarchy, pcr- 
jn^ed bv a spirit of cxclusiveiiess very similar to 
Uflt which had animated the old Koman republic. 
The spirit of sect was, indeed, far stronger and more 
l-virulent than the most envenomed spirit of nation- 
ity- The ancient patriot regarded nations that 
VOL. u. I 
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were beyond his border with indifference, or with a 
^^^ Jf spirit of rivalry; but the priest declared every one 

-i i^;>»*^«^ who rejected his opinions to be a criminal. 
% rt2^ "iu^i/Kf From this period for many centuries^ Catholicism, * 
considered as an ecclesiastical organisation, was the 
^ J , . undisputed mistress of Europe ; national feelings 
scarcely ever came mto collision with its mterests, 
^, a--f- and the whole current of affairs was directed by 
^theology. When, however, the first breathings of 
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the spirit of Rationalism were felt in Europe, when, 
under the influence of that spirit, dogmatic interests 
began to wane, and their paramount importance to be 
questioned, a new tendency was manifested. The 

ti^£v^^^ i nterests of the Chu rch were subordinated to those 

^ of the State. T heology was banished from depart- 

ment after department of politics until the whole 

(ft, r^Uat t system of government' was secularise d. 

rfrf » «.. (u^^A 'pjjg period in which political affairs were most 
completely governed by theological considerationa 
^^ . was unquestionably the age of the Crusades. It waft 

no political anxiety about the balance of power, bu* 
an intense religious enthusiasm, that impelled th& 
inhabitants of Christendom towards the city whid* 
was at once the cradle and the symbol of their iaitii. 
All interests were then absorbed, all classes were 
governed, all passions subdued or coloured by reli- 
gious fervour. National animosities that had raged 
for centuries were pacified by its power. The 
intrigues of statesmen and the jealousies of kings 
disappeared beneath its influence. Nearly two mil- 
lions of lives are said to have been sacrificed in the 
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caujc. Xeglccted governments, exliausted finances, 
^fpopuktcd countries were cheerfully accepted as the 
price of success. No wars the world had ever before 
«pn were so popular as the&e, which were at the same 
lime the mo3t disastrous and the most unselfish. . 

Lono; before the Keformatlon, such wars aa the 
Crasades had become impossible^ and the relative 
irominence of secular policy had materially increased. 
This was in part the result of the better organisation 
of tJie civil government, which rendered unnecessaiy ■^^^'^*^J^^[^ 
Bme of the services the Church had previously t^nU-tJ^ - *m*^ 
rewlered to the community. Thus, when the general ^ 
tolerance of private wars had produced a condition 
cf anarchy that rendered all the relations of life 
injtcure, the Church interposed and proclaimed in 
tin; eleventh century the ^ Truce of God/ which was 
the first effective baiTier to the lawlessness of the 
Wrons, Her bishops became the arbitrators of every 
(Hiarrel, and succeeded in a great measure in calming 
tile ferocity of the a^e. But when this object was 
II part attained, and when tlie regal power was con- 
*^Iic];»ted^ the Truce of God^ in spite of many at- 
tempts to revive it,' foil rapidly into desuetude, and 
llm presen-'ation of tranquillity passed from the ec- 
tical to the civil government. This is but a 
ngle example of a pi-ocesa that was continually 
mg on during the latter half of the middle ages, 
he Church had formerly exercised nearly every 

• II WM coafirmed m part of ihe general law of the Chiii-cl] by 
idcT III. in 1179. Si-e niicclIuT, Hist, das Ciagsrs La- 
uen Frantf, pp. 87-all, 1*27, 12H. 
I 2 
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1 '-^"^^i^^ /-^ function of the civil government, on account of the 
^^ ^^^T^' ~ inefficiency of the lay governors, and every develope- 
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^ *^ ment of secular administration, while it relieved the 

'^ff i-x^r^. ecclesiastics of a duty, deprived them of a source of 
^'1 */ ^^=~ power. 

But, besides the diminution of influence that re- 
sulted from this cause, the Church for many centuries 
found a strenuous antagonist in the regal power. 
The famous history of the investitures, and the 
equally remarkable, though less famous, ordinance by 
which in 1319 all bishops were expelled fix)m the 
Parliament of Paris, are striking examples of the 
energy with which the conflict was sustained. Its 
issue depended mainly on the superstition of the 
people. In a profoundly superstitious age neither 
skill nor resolution could resist the effects of an. 
excommunication or an interdict, and the most illus- 
trious monarchs of the middle ages succumbed beneath, 
their power. But some time before the Reformation 
their terror was in a great measure destroyed. The 
^^ 0f.-~ , ' rapid gr owth of the indus t rial class es, which were &t 
^ii*-^^ ■ all times separated from theological tendencies, the 
revival of a spirit of bold and unshackled enquiryj 
and the discredit that had fallen upon the Church on 
■r^-^-/^^ey account of the rival popes,' and of the corruption c^ 
the monasteries, were the chief causes of the eman- 
cipation. The Reformation was only possible when 
the old superstitions had been enfeebled by the spirit 
of doubt, and diluted by the admixture of secular 
interests. Kings then availed themselves gladly of 
1 Mably, Observations sur VHistoire de France^ liv. \y. c v. 




restrainta 
:riots rebelled against the supremacy 
Iff a foreign power. The lny classes welcomed a 
I'liaiige by wliich the jiressure of the clergy was 
%htenefL 

A comparison of the religious wars produced by 
ihe Rcforiuatioii with the Crusades shows clearly 
the great change that had passed over the spirit of 
Iiiropy. The Crusades had been purely rc41gious. 
llicy represented solely tlie enthusiasm of the people 
for dogmatic mterests, and they were maintained for 
more than two centuries by an effort of unexampled 
wlfsacrifice. In the religious wars, on the other 
liatid, tlie secular and the ecclesiastical elements were 
very evenly balanced. The object sought was po- 
litical power^ but difference of reli^Hous belief formed 
tie lines of demarcation separating the hostile coa- 
mtaiij and created the enthusiasm by which the 
struggle was maintained. The spirit of the theo- 
if^i was sufficiently jjowei-ful to inundate Europe 
•'^tli blood, but only when unitL^d with the ambition 
uf the politician. Yet dogmatic agreement stiU 
lormetl the principle of alliance^ and all cooperation 
"ith hi.*retics was deemed a sin. 

This phase of opinions continued for more than u 
ceijturv after the Reformation. It pasaed away under 
thv pressure of advancing ci\41isation, but not btfoj-e 
t^ ministry of Kichelieu ; for although Francis I. had 
Uide an alliance with the Turks^ and a few other 
eovereigna Imd exhibited a similar indiifei'ence to 
the prevailing distinctions, their poh'cy was rarely 
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successful. Even at the last, the change was ob 
effected with considerable difficulty, and Italy, Spai 
Germany, and the Netherlands swarmed with wr 
ings denouncing the alliance of the French with tl 
Swedes as little short of an apostasy from Christianit 
A book entitled ^ Mars GallictLs^ and published : 
1635, under the pseudonym of Alexander Patricii 
Armacanus, was especially singled out as the mo 
conclusive demonstration of the sinfulness of allianct 
with heretics, and it marks the first dawn of the r 
putation of one who was destined to exercise a dot 
and lasting influence over the fortunes of the Churcl 
It was written by Jansenius, who owed to it his pn 
motion to the bishopric of Ypres.* But the genii 
of Richelieu, seconded by the intellectual influences < 
the age, prevailed over every difficulty ; and the Peai 
of Westphalia is justly regarded as closing the era ■ 
religious wars. The invasion of Holland by Lew 
XIV. was near becoming one, and religious fenaticisi 
has more than once lent its aid to other model 
struggles;^ but wars like those which once distracte 
Europe have become almost impossible. Among a 
the elements of affinity and repulsion that regulai 
the combinations of nations, dogmatic interests, whic 
were once supreme, can scarcely be said to exis 
Among all the possible dangers that cloud the hor 
zon, none appears more improbable than a coalitio 

1 Avia aux Refugiez, p. 56 (ed. 1692). 

' E. g. tlie recent inva«ion of Morocco by the Spaniards. On t 
religions character Louis XIV. tried to give the inTaaion of Hollai 
see Michclet, Louis XIV. 
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Upon the principle of a common btilid', iind 
fei»tred to extend the spliore of its influence. Suuh 
coaliUoos were once the luost serious occupations of 
statesmen. They now exist only in the speculations \ 
of the expoundeps of prophecy. 

It was in this way that, in the coui'se of a few cen- 
luriea, the foreign policy of all civilised nations was 
com|)l(;tciy and finally secularised. Wars that were 
Mice regarded as simple duties became absolutely ^iw ^^^ 
iiaiiossible. Al liances that were on ce deemed atro - ^^i^^^_ 
Clous sins became habitual and unchallenged. Tliat/f^'*"^^^ 
wliidi bad long been the centre around which all 
ntlicr interests revolved, receded and disapjieared, 
luid a profound change in the actions of mankind 
indicftted a profound change in tlieir belief, 

I Imve already noticed the decline, of that reli- 
f-TOUa persecution which was long the chief sign and 
nui^^ure of ecclesiastical influence over the internal 
policy of nations. Tliere is, however, one aspect of 
the Inquisition which I have not refeired to, for it 
t^lougft to the subject of the present chapter — 1 mean 
ilji frequent hostility to the civil (Xiwer. 

Before tlie thirteenth centuiy, the cognieancc of 
tiwcfiy wiis divided between the bishop and the civil 
magistrate. The Ohurch jiroclaimed that it was a 
crime more deadly tlian any civil offence, and that it 
sVmJd be punished according to its enonulty; the 
liiahop accused the hei-etic, and tlie magistrate tried 
and condemned him. During the earlier part of 
tie middle ages, this an-augement, which had beeu 
that of the Theodosian Code, was accepted without 
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difficnltf. The civil government was tb 
sabmiasiTe, and heretics almost unknown, 
cues that appeared being usually resolved inl 
When, however, at the close of the twelfth cc 
s|Hrit of rebellion against the Church had bee 
diffused, the Popes perceived that some mo 
gedc system was required, and among the i 
that were devised the principal was the Jnc 
which was intended not merely to suppress hei 
also to enlarge the circle of ecclesiastical juri 
This new tribunal* was placed in the banc 
two religious orders of St. Dominick and St. 
and its first object was to monopolise the 
cases of heresy. The bishop of the dioces 
certain position iu the local tribimal, bu 
generally little more than honorary, and was 
subordinate to that of the chief inquisitor. ' 
government was only represented by an ' A 
and by some minor officei's appointed by the Ii 
himself^ and its function was merely to execi 
whom the ecclesiastics had condemned. A 
the confiscated goods was bestowed upon 
trict where tlie trial took place, which in 
was to bear the expenses of the confinemen 
prisoners. To crown all, the society was cei 
by the appointment of an Inquisitor-Gei 
Rome, with whom all the branches of the 
wore to be in constant communication. 

1 The relatione of tlie iDquisition and the civil power 

inibly fiketchcd by Sorpi in a short work called Di; 

t$ deir Ujffizio ddC Inqttmtione, which I have cloaeb 




It is obvious that this organisation, in addition to 
Its rclinious impoi*tance, had a very gr eat politica l 
ii tt(>jrtaiL ce. It transferred to ecclesiastics a branch 
of jurisdiction which had always been regarded as 
belonging to the civil power, and it introduced into 
every country wliere it was acknowledged, a corpo- 
mtion of extraordinary powers entirely dependent on 
a foreign potentate* The Inquisitors early found a 
[Mwerful, though somewhat encroacliing, finend in the 
Empurur Frederick II., who in 1224 issued four 
fdicts at Padua, in which he declared himself their 
protector, commanded that all obstinate heretics 
slittuld be burnt, and all penitent heretics imprisoned 
kr life, and delegated the investigation of the crime 
to the ecclesiastics, tlioiigh the power of pronouncing 
the condemnation was reserved to the secular judge. 
hi the first half of tlie thirteenth century, the new 
trilianal was introduced into Lombardy^ the Marshes, 
lUinagna, Tuscany, the Balearic Isles, Arragon, and 
Nine of the cities of France and Germany. In 
^a|^l«i, however, the; hostility of the king to the 
l*ojjv, and the spirit of the people^ resisted it. In 
Venice, too, the magistrates long refused to admit it, 
*iiii heretics were burat on the designation of the 
l^ishop, and by sentence of the Doge, and of the mHJo- 
rityof the Supreme Council, until 1289, when thego- 
Vmmieut yielded, and the Inquisition was introduced, 
thou^li with some sli/iht restrictions favouiiiblc to 
[ lite civil power.' In Spain, owing to the combina- 
tion of a very strong Catholic and a very strong 

1 Sarpi,pp. 48-57 (ed, 1639). 
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national feeling, it assumed a somewhat peculiar 
form. There, as elsewhere, it was an essentially 
ecclesiastical institution, created, extended, and mo- 
dified under the express sanction of the Pope, but 
the Inquisitor-General and the Chief Council were 
appointed by the sovereign, subject to the papal 
confirmation ; and the famous prosecution of Antonio 
Perez, which resulted in the destruction of the 
liberties of Arragon, furnishes an example, though 
perhaps a solitary one, of its employment merely as 
a political tool.^ At first its jurisdiction was confined 
to the land, and many sailors of different religions 
had enrolled themselves in the Spanish navy ; but in _ 
1571 Sixtus v., at the request of Philip II., ap — 
pointed a special Inquisitor to preside over th^s 
navy,* who speedily restored its orthodoxy. B^^ 
Spanish influence the tribunal was extended to th^s 
Netherlands, to the New World, to Sicily, Sardiiiir^ j 
and Malta. 

It is said in the legend of St. Dominick that hi-S 
mother, when in the season of childbirth, dreams -J 
that a dog was about to issue fix)m her womb, beari». ^ 
a lighted torch that would kindle the whole worlc3 ; 
and certainly the success of the Inquisition well-ni^li 

' This curious episode has been lately investigated hy M. MigiK- ^^^ 
in an interesting work called Antonio Perez. One of the accusatii>:v3S 
brought against Perez was, that he had in a moment of pasmon c^^' 
claimed, that ' if Grod the Father had ventured to say to him wl» ^* 
the king had said, he would have cut his nose off/ which the I *^" 
quisitors said * partook of the heresy of the Anthropomorphites ax^*^ 
of the Vaudois, who maintain that the Father has bodily porta.* 

' Paramo, De Origine Inquiaitionis, pp. 224-226. This was p^^' 
haps one cause of the decline of the S{«niah navy. 
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fulfilled the portent.' For two or three centuries ita 

cxtiEi^Qii wa* the main object of the papal policy ; it 

waswliat tlie stmggle of the investitures had been in 

tLe pii-ceding age, tlic cliief form whluh the spirit 

L'f ecck'siaatical encroachment assumed; and during 

tliis long period there was probably not ft single pope 

vflio did not expressly eulogise it. But although 

tbire can he no doubt that a powerful blow was thus 

?iveii to heresy, it may well be questioned whether 

tilt: pajnJ policy was not, on the whole, shortsighted, 

fur the Inquisition iirobably coctHbuted largely to '^^^ 

toe ultimate secularisation of ^^liti^s^ Before its ^-.^^^^y^.^ 

institution no one doubted that the investigation and «^/*^»*^' 

f'Uiiisliment of heresy funned one of the first duties of ^-.^i * oti* 

tile civil government, but by the Inqui9ition the two e&^^^^r--^- 

wings were slightly separated. The cognisance of 

'heresy was in a measure withdmwn from the lay 

'^lers, and by a curious inversion that very doctrine 

^ the religious incaiMtcity of the latter, which waa 

afterwards urged in favour of tolerance, was at this 

'^'He urged in favour of the Inquisition.^ Nor was 

Til* [aquisitioti wos not, it ia tnio, organiaed till after hifl 
"^•ih, but St. Domiixick -was the chief reviyer of persecuticm. Hie 
*^«ici repieiscnted ihe priaciple, and tlie Inquisition was, almost as a 
'^'MUt of course, placod mainly in its bands. 

' Tbe following paasoge from Surpi is very inetnictire : — * Altre 

'^Ite it saiiti Vescovi niuna coea piu pTedicavano e raccommandlaTano 

* praiL-ipi fhe la cura della religiout. Di niuua cosa pii'i ii munioni- 

'^•'Ki e inoilestAmeDte n-prendersiDo cho d^I trajwurarla : ed adesBo 

imiu oueu piu Ae predict!) e p^rsiuid^ al prencipe, ee non cL* u 

"** twn ■' afpoita la cum delle cose divine, con tutto clie dtl contrario 

"■ Hriuura fftcra sia piena di liiogH dove ]a religions h raccom- 

™"»iUii alia proteziono del prencipc delln Maesti Dirina.' (Pp. SD, 
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the new tribunal merely distinct from the civil 
vemment. It was also frequently opposed to it. 
very institution was an encroachment on the j 
diction of the magistrate, and there were cons 
differences as to the exact limits of its autho 
Wherever it was acknowledged it was the undisp 
judge of heresy and of a large section of ecclesias 
offences, and one of these latter — the emplo3nneB 
priests, of the confessional for the purpose of se 
ing the penitents — occupied a very prominent j 
in the writings it produced.* Witchcr^t, too, 
usually, though by no means always, regarde( 
within its province, but the magistrates somet 
refused to execute its sentences. IJsury was 
by the ecc le siastics to be an ecclesiastical offence , 
the legislators reiused to allow the Inquisition tt 
it. Perjuiy, bigamy, and several other crimes j 
rise to similar conflicts. 

While the province of persecution was thui 
some degree separated from the civil government-, 
extreme violence of the tribunal to which it 
&llen aroused a very general popular indignai 
Spain, it is true, was in this respect an excepi 
In that country the Inquisition was always cheri 
as the special expression of the national religion, 
the burning of Jews and heretics was soon rega: 
in a double lights as a religious ceremony and 

' See, for example, the full discussion of the matter in Carer 
OJicio S. Inquisitionts (Lugduni, 1649), pp. 135-161. Three 
—Paul rV., Pius rV., and Gregory XV. — found it necessary to 
bulls on the subject, a fact which will surprise no one wh' 
glanced over the pages of Sanchez or Dena. 
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u a pageant or public anniseme-Tit that wa& eminently 
congenial ta the national taste.* Ii; other countries, 
however, but especially in Italy, it excited intense 
li09tilit\\ When the Spaniards tried to force it upon 
Uie Neapolitims, bo general an insurrection ensued 
ihil even Spanish zgsX recoiled from the undertaking. 
The north and centre of Italy writhed fiercely under 
the yukti. Terrific riots arising from this cause 
aiiTuwt threatened the destruction of Milan in 1242, 
aiid of Panna in 1279, and minor disturbances took 

' Ttii* appears sufBcientty from the seasons in wliieh executions 

tfJi jjIbcp, and from all the deacriptiona of them. 1 may Dotice, 

"""wcr, ihat tJiere is in axi»tencfl oqb very remarkable contem- 

pntj painting of the itcene. It repreaents the extcution^ or rather 

•« jiTOcesaion lo the fitakip, of a auiuber of Jews and Jeweaaea who 

"ere liurnt in 1680 at Madrid, during the fetes that IbUoived tha 

^Ti;^ of Charles II., and before the king^ hia bride, the court 

'JiJ cJcrjfy of Madrid. The great square was arranged like a tlientre, 

^'i thmngwi with ladit* Ln couit dresa ; the king aat on an elevated 

^'fonn mirroimded by the cjhief members of the aristocracy, and 

^''*Jiop Valdaree, the Inquisitor- Gtmeral, presided over the scene. 

^o piii3t«r of this very remarkable pietiue (which is in the gallery 

" itsriiid) was. Francesco Kizzj, who died in 1685. He has directed 

"** Bympttthies of tlie spectator aguinst the Jewa by the usual plan 

™ ^xj^prating the Jewish nose — a device which is common to all 

'***"lj' pfttnt<-rs except Juannez, who, iii his pictures of New Te.sla- 

''**Xit Eceties, honestly gives this pL-culiarity of feattire to the good 

** ^rell as the bad characters, and who, as an impartial distributor 

^ noMS, is dtdserving of tlic very hightat rBspect. Llorente has 

•^**iced thin auto da ft, hut not the picture. {Ifist. dt I' Inquisition j 

*»«n. is. pp. 3, 4.) 

Among the victims in IGUO was a Jewish girl, not 17, whose 

Wondrous b*muty stnick all who saw her with admiration. As slie 

pW i Wi d to the stake, she cried to the queen, ' Great queen, Is not 

T^Vf pmeDce able to bring me some comfort under my misery ? 

Cotijail^T my youth, and that 1 nm coademncd for a religion which 

I hafr Kuckcd in with my mother's milk.' The queen turned avay 

'"^'■ej-Bs. (Limborch, Hist, Inquis. cap. xl.) 
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place in many other towns.^ Although the Popes had 
done everything in their power to invest the office 
with a religious attraction — although they had granted 
the same indulgences to its officers as had formerly 
been granted to the Crusaders, and an indulgence o^ 
three years to all who, not being Inquisitors, assisted 
in bringing a heretic to condemnation — although, too^ 
the sentence of excommunication was launched against 
all who impeded the Inquisitors in the discharge of 
their office — the opposition of the Italians was for 
centuries unextinguished. Thus we find in 1518 the 
district of Brescia in so wild a ferment of excitement 
on account of the condemnation of numerous per- 
sons on the cha rge of incantati on, that the government 
could with difficulty pacify it by annulling the sen- 
tences. A shnilar outburst took place in Mantua in 
1568, and even in Rome at the death of Paul IV. the 
prisons of the Inquisition were burst open, and their 
records burnt by an infuriated crowd.^ 

' Sarpi, p. 60. Gregory IX. made the admission of the Inqnifl- 
tion an indispensable condition of his alliances with the free tovns- 
A monk called Friar John, of Vicenza, seems to have been the most 
successful in promoting the institution in italy. He pronouticed 
himself the apostle not of persecution, but of peace, reconciled many 
enemies, and burnt sixty Cathari on a single occaaion in the great 
square of Verona. (Sismondi, Hist, de laLiberte, torn. i. pp. iM, 
109.) 

' Sarpi, p. 80. Llorente, HisL de V Inqmsition, torn. iL p. 272- 
This tendency of the Italian mind accounts for the small amount of 
blood shed at Rome by the Inquiinition. I cannot, indeed, remember 
more than four instances of men having been burnt alive there— 
the pantheistic philosopher Bruno ; a brother of Du Chesne, the 
historian of the persecutions in the Netherlands; a heretic wbo 
is spoken of by Scaliger; and the femous Arnold of Brescia, who 
was burnt on the pretext of ' political heresies.' 
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fce&e tilings have their place in the histoiy 
lecularisiition of politics, for they all contn- 
Wfakcn the spirit of persecution, aiid to 
it from the civil government. As long^ how- ,\ u^ £.n^ 
doLinatic interesta were supreme, persecution ^^^ *,rt^.» 
i form or other niu^t have continued. How ^^^^^^ t/r^^ 
premacy was weakened, and how, in conse- 41^ ^-y^ 
hjf die decline, men ceased to burn or imprison 
riio differed from theii* opinions^ the last 
will have shown. 

iDipoitant n3 was this stage of the secularisation 
Ics, a literary censorship waa still directed 
hercticiil writingSj ;ind the system of religious 
fications still continued. The first of these had 
S^ery ancient practice in religious controversy, 
the pagana we tind Diocletian making it one 
pecial objects to bum the Christian writings, 
without taking precisely the same step, 
luring to attain tlie same end by withholding 
Christians the means of instruction that 
lie them to propagate their opinions.' In 
,e way tl^e early councils continually con- 
heretical books, and the civil power, acting 
leir sentence, de&troyed them. Thus Constan- 
ered the destruction of the writings of the 
when the Council of Nice had condemned them. 
ius, following the decision of the Council of 

did not, as Ja soinetimea said, forbid the CliriatiiuiH 
clueic Trritinga, but bb prohibited Uicm from teaching 
ie ground that it wns absurd for those who dospi^d and 
the am'icnt gods to expound the recorde of their ncla. 
Spittle to Jamblkhii. 
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Constantinople, suppressed those of Eunonuus. Theo- 
dosius, after the Council of Ephesus, prohibited the 
works of Nestorius, and after the Council of Chal- 
cedon those of Eutyches.^ At first, though the con- 
demnation belonged to the Church, the execution of 
the sentence was regarded as the prerogative of the 
civil ruler; but as early as 443 we find Pope St. Leo 
burning books of the Manichaeans on his own autho- 
rity.^ All through the middle ages, the practice 
was of course continued, and the Inquisition suc- 
^c*yzx. (.gg^gjj jn destroying almost the entire heretical lite- 
r.^ T • ♦^ rature before the Reformation ; but at the time of the 
'^ «=*-**** revival of learning, these measures excited some 
^^^^^ . opposition. Thus, when in 1510 the theolo^ans of 
*" "^^^[[^['Xologne, represented especially by an Inquisitor 
,. named Hocstrat, and supported by the mendicant 

orders and after some hesitation by the University of 
Paris, desired to destroy the whole literature of the 
Jews with the exception of the Old Testament, 
Reuchlin, who was one of the chief Hebrew scholara 
of his age, protested against the measure, and having 
been on this account denounced in violent language 
by a converted Jew named Phefercome, who had 
originally counselled the destruction, he rejoined io ft 
work strongly asserting the philosophical and Ws* 
torical value of the Jewish literature, and urging 
the importance of its preservation. Nearly all the 
ablest pens in Germany were soon engaged on the 

' Sarpi, pp. 192, 193. Milton gives a slight sketch of the historj 
of censorships in hig Areopagitica. 
• Giannone, 1st. di Napoli. 
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s»rae side; and the civil authority as well as many 
difitrnguiahcd ecclesiastics having taken part in thti 
ttHitnoverey, it Ijecame for a time the moBt prominent 
m Europe, and resulted in the suspension of the 
iBtcjided measure.' The rise of the Pvefoniialion 
serred, however, to increase the severity of the cen- 
Kffship. The system of licenses followed aknost im- 
mediately upon the invention of printing, and in 
1559 Paul IV. originated the Index Expur«:atorius, 
Iq England, Convocation was accustomed to censure, 
aiid the Starchamber to suppress, heretical works. 
In Holland a love of free discussion was early gene- 
rated by the fact that, during the antagonism between 
France and Sjitain, it suited the lutereata of the latter 
country to make the Netherlands the asylum of the 
Freoch refugees, who were accustomed to publish 
there innumerable seditious writings which were 
directed against the French Government, but which 
Uda very strong and favourable influence upon the 
c*>aiitry in which they appeared. When the Spanish 
Vote was broken, Hollaml became equally famous for 
*he freedom of its religious press. With the ex- 
ception of this country and of some of the cities 
of Italy, there were scarcely any instances of perfect 
lil)?rty of religious puMicationSj till the Revolutions, 
fint of all, of England, and afterwards of France, 
cstthlished tlmt great principle which is rapidly l>e- 
eorning universal , that the judgment of theologi- 
cal works is altogether external to the province of 
egistators. 

' SWdnn, liv. ii. 
YOU II. K u 
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Amoo^ the eariiest advocates of toleration^ most 
accepted as a truism, the doctrine, that it is the dut^ 
of every nation in its national capacity to adopt som^ 
<»e form of religi'C'as belief, and to act upon its pre- 
cepts with the consistency that is expected from an 
individual. This Church and Sute theory, whicb 
' ^^*^**^orms the last vestige of the old theocratic spiri t that 
^§ . ^ marks the earlier stages of civilisation, is still supreme 
£^yvu.,,jn many countries; but in our own day it has be^ 
** '^*^ assailed or destroved in all those nations that have 
yielded to the political tendencies iA the age. Stating 
the theory in its most definite form, the upholders of 
this system of policy demanded that every nation 
should support and endow one form of reli^^on and 
only one, that ever\' other should be regarded as 
altogether outside the cognisance of the State, and 
that the rulers and representatives should belong «• 
clusively to the established &ith. This theory has 
sometimes been curtailed and modified in modem 
times after successive defeats, but anyone who will 
trace it back to the days when it was triumphant, 
and follow the train of argument that has heen 
pursued by the Tory party for more than a century, 
can satisfy himself that I have not exaggerated its 
purport. 

The two European nations which represent most 
fully in their policy the in tellectual tendencies of the 
age are unquestionably France and England, and it 
is precisely in these nations that the theory has beoi 
successfully assailed. After several slight osciUatioM, 
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tk French people in 1830 finally proclaimed, as a 
\mi of their constitution, the prbiciplcj that no state 
religion is recognised by France; and as a comment 
npoii this decision we have seen a Protestant holding 
tie reins of power under Louia Philippe, and a Jew 
suing in the Provisional Government of 1848. 
A more complete abnegation of the old doctrine 
it ffould be impossible to conceive, and it places 
PniDcc, in at least this respect, at the head of modern 
liberalism.' 
The progress of the moveme nt in England has 

Smuch more gradual, and it rep resents the stfeidy 
th of I'ationalistic principles am o ng s^ te s men^ 
irst great step was taken during the depression 
E clergy *hat followed the Revolution. The es- 
tttblUbment of the Scotch Kirk, whether we consider 
the principle it involved or the vast amount of perse- 
Wtion it terminated, was undoubtedly one of the most 
lignal defeats the English Church has ever under- 
[ww. For a considerable tin^e, however, the clergy 
Bccecded in arresting the movement, which at last 
Wttved a fresh propulsion by the Irish Parliament, 
Qd attained its full ti'iumph under the exigencies of 
riih policy. 

Whatever may be thought of the purity of the 
fish Parliament during the brief period in wiiich it 

' For ft cUfiX view of the succearaTe Btagea of the eeculnriatng 
^HHKia France^ see th^ mctriorial on the subject dmivn up by 
iHBkCord&lre, aqd Jt^producf^ by LamcncnaiB. {Ajfaires dt 
I, pp. 37-89.) 

K 3 
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exercised an independent authority, there are certainly^ 
few things more absurd than the charges of bigotry tits% 
are frequently directed against it. If we measure it by 
the standard of the present day, it will of course appear 
very defective, but if we compare it with contemporary 
legislatures, and above all if we estimate the peculiar 
temptations to which it was exposed, our verdict 
would be very different. It would be scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive a legislature with greater induce- 
ment to adopt a sectarian policy. Before 1793 it 
was elected exclusively by Protestants. The govern- 
ment had created, and most sedulously maintained, 
that close borough system which has ^ways a ten- 
dency to make p rivate intere st the gru iding motive rf 
policy ; and the extraordinary monopoly the Protes- 
tants possessed of almost all positions of wealth and 
dignity, rendered the strictest tor3rism their obvious 
interest. There waa scarcely any public opmion 
existing in Ireland, and the Catholics were so torjad 
through continued oppression, that they could exercise 
scarcely any influence upon legislation. Under these 
circumstances the Irish Parliament, having admitted 
them to the magistracy, to the jury box, and to 
several minor privileges, at last accorded them the 
elective franchise, which, in a country where th^ 
formed an immense majority of the nation, and where 
every reform of Parliament and every extension of 
education must have strengthened their interest, 
necessarily implied a complete emancipation. It is 
worthy, too, of notice that the liberalism of the Irish 
Parliament was always in direct proportion to its 
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[loliticfll Independence. It was when the events of 
ih .\jiierican war had ini'used into it that atrong 
aiitional fueling which produced the dt^claratiou oi 
independence in 1782, that the tendency towards 
tcileratioQ became manifest. Almost all tliose great 
orators who cast a hylo of such immortal eloquence 
wound ita closing penod, were the advocates of 
cmanciptttion. Almost all who were the enemies of 
iu legislatiTe independence, were the enemies of 
toleration. 

The Irish Parliament was, in truth, a body governed 
very constantly by corrupt motives, though pi-obubly 
not more so than the English Parliament in the time 
of Walpole. It was also distinguished by a reck- 
Icwness of tone and policy that was all the more 
rmiarkable on account of the unusually large mea- 
sure of genius it ]n*oduccd; but it was during the 
period of its independence probably more free fron\ 
PcIi^rioU!* bigotry than any other re]jresentative body 
ibt had ever sat in the United Kingdom. That it 
*oiild have completed the measure of 1793 by 
tin? admission of Catholics to Parliament, if the 
(wvtmment had supported or had even refrained 
frum op|K>sing that measure, is nlmost absolutely 
certain. The opposition of the ministers threw out 
the hill, and the reojjl of Lord FitzwiUiam damped 
tlie hojws of the Catholics^ and wns one of the chief 
proximate causes of the Kebellion of 1798. But 
although emancipation was not then conceded, the 
Irish Parliament directed a deadly blow against the 
Tory theory^ by endowing the College of Maynooth, 
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a distmctively Catholic institution designed for 
education of the Catholic priesthood.' 

The Union was, on the whole, very unfevoura 
to the morement. To exclude the Catholics fr 
the Parliament of an empire in which they wen 
small minority did not appear such a glaring a 
maly as to exclude them from the Parliament o 
nation of which they formed the great majority. 1 
national feeling that made the Irish Protestants w 
to emancipate their feUow-couotrymen could not 
with the same force on an English Parliament; e 
the evangelical movement which had originated w 
Wesley, and which was in general strongly adve 

' I may here notice that an Irishman and an ecclemaBtic— Bia 
Berkeley — was, as &r as I know, the first Protestant who sugga 
the admission of Catholics into a Protestant university. He | 
posed that they should be admitted into that of Dublin witb 
being compelled to att^id chapel or any divinity lectures ; and 
observed that the Jesuits, in their colle$;es in Paris, had acted is t 
manner towards Protestants. {Querist, No. 291, published in 173 
As early as 1725 a considerable amount of controversy took pi 
on the subject of toleration in Ireland, occasioned by a senr 
preached before the Irish Parliament by a clei^man named Sp 
in which he advocated as a Cliristian duty the most complete ti 
ration of the Catholics, and enunciated the principles of religii 
liberty with tlie strongest emphasis. The Parliament ordered i 
sermon to be published. It was answered by a writer iud 
Radclifie, and defended by a writer named Weaver. Synge hinu 
rejoined. This whole controversy, which is utterly forgotten 
buried in the great chaos of Irish pamphlets, and perhaps read of I 
years by no human being except the present writer — is well wtFrt 
of the attention of those who study the course of public opinion 
Ireland. Perhaps the most eloquent defence of toleration written 
English during the last century, was the answer of the Irish pn 
0'I.ieary to Wesley's Defence of the Penal laws; but then 01^ 
was defending bis own cause. 
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to (lie Catholic claims^ had m a great measure j^er- 
^■aiJwJ English society, ivlien it had scarcely pene- 
truted to Ireland. Besides this, a profound change 
bad passed over public opinion in Ireland. The 
purely national and secular spirit the Irish Par- 
lianjent had fostered perished with Its organ. Pa- 
tnotism was replaced by eoctarianisui, and the evil 
continued till it made Ireland one of the most priest- 
ridden nations in Europe. These causes account 
sufficiently for the delay of more than a quarter of a 
century in according tlie boon which in 1796 appeared 
iltno&t attained.' On the other hand the AVliig party, 
which had constituted itself the representative of 
ttie secular movement, and whicli contained an un- 
usually large proportion of religious latitudinarians,' 
fiteadily advanced, and its organ, the Edinhurgk 
Remar, was for some years one of the most powei-ful 
intellectual influences in England. At the same 
titnt the agitation of O'ConneU gave a new and im- 
I*rative tone to the demands of the Catholics, and 
O'ConneU very judiciously maintained the claims of 
tte^sentere as strongly as those of his coreligion- 
ists. At last the victoi*y was achieved. The dis- 
inters were admitted to Parliament, and the theo- 
lugical unity that ha d so long been, taaintained was 
JlJ^ken. Still stage after stage of the emancipation 
"^fts fiercely contested. The Catholics were avowedly 



I hare examined all this moT« Ailly in The Leaders of Public 
^lun iM Ireland. 

See, on this subject, a etriktng letter by Soutliey, in Bliinoo 
^lute'i Life, vol. I p. 310. 
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admitted through fear of a revolution, and the act 
waa performed in such a grudging and ungracious 
manner as to destroy all the gratitude, and many of 
the benefits, it would otherwise have conferred- Even 
then many years elapsed before the Jews were eman- 
cipated. The invasion and partial destruction of the 
sectarian character of the universities represents th& 
last stage of the movement which the earUest advo — 
Gates of toleration had begun. 

A necessary consequence of this movement vra^ 
that the clergy were, as a body, identified either witta 
retrogression or with immobility in politics. DuriDg" 
the middle ages they had been the initiators of almoft'fc 
every progressive movement; but in modem times, 
the current being directly opposed to their interests, 
they have naturally become the champions of the paat- 
At the same time, and as a result of the same causes, 
their political influence has been steadily declining. 
In England the first great blow to their power was 
the destruction of the monasteries. Fuller has 
reckoned at twenty-seven, Lord Herbert at twenty- 
eight, and Sir Edward Coke at twenty-nine, the 
number of mitred abbots and priors who by this 
measure lost their seats in the House of Lords.* & 
the reign of Henry III. the spiritual peers had 
formed one-half of the upper house ; in the begiiming 
of the eighteenth century they formed only one-eighth, 
and in the middle of the nineteenth century only 
one-fourteenth.^ Since the beginning of the eighteenth 

' Joyce, Hist, of English Convocations, p. 449. 
" Buckle, Hist, of Civ., vol. i. pp. 380, 381. 
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century no clergjnian has occupied any impoptanfc 
office in the state,^ and the same change has pa&sed 
mrr almost every other nation in Europe. 

Tu th«.we who have appreciated the great truth 
thftt a radical political change nccessanly implies a 
wrmponding change in the mental habits of society, 
tb process which I have traced will furnish a decisive 
firidence of the declining influence of dogmatic theo- 
log)'. That vast department of thought and action 
which is comprised under the name of politics was 
DOW altogether guided by Its power. It ia now 
\mn^ from its influence rapidly, universally, and 
cwmpletely. The classes that are most penetrated 
wilh tlie spirit of s.i>ecial dogmas were once the chief 
directors of the jwlicy of Europe. They now form 
* baffled atid desponding minorityj whose most che- 
ttjned political principles have heen almost universally 
lUndoned, who are struggling faintly and ineffec- 
tually against the ever increasing spirit of the age, 
*Bd wluwe ideal is not in the future but in the past. 
ItiseWdent that a government never can be really 
^« a rwlway compimy, or a literary society, which 
^y exercises an influence over secular affairs. As 
^iig as it determuies the system of education that 
eJtist* among its subjects, as long as it can encourage 
or repress the teaching of particular doctrines, as 
tag as iU foreign policy brings it into collision with 
gonemraent^ which still make the maintenance of 
certain religious systems a main object of their 
|)ohcy, it will necessarily exercise a gigantic influence 

> Buckle, //w(. of Civ., vol. i. pp. SciO, 331. 
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upon belief. It cannot possibly be uninfluent 

and it is difficult to assign limits to the influe: 

that it may exercise. If the men who compose it 

the public opinion that governs them) be pervat 

by an intensely-realised conviction that the prom 

gation of a certain system of doctrine is incompara 

the highest of human interests, that to assist t! 

promulgation is the main object for which they w 

placed in the world, and should be the domin; 

motive of their lives, it will be quite impossible 

these men, as politicians, to avoid interfering ^ 

theology. Men who are inspired by an absorb: 

passion will inevitably gratify it if they have 

power. Men who sincerely desire the happiness 

mankind will certainly use to the uttermost 

means they possess of promoting what they feel to 

beyond all comparison the greatest of human interei 

If by giving a certain direction to education tl 

could avert feariul and general physical sufferi 

there can be no doubt that they would avail th( 

selves of their power. If they were quite cert 

that the greatest possible suffering was the cot 

quence of deviating from a particular class 

opinions, they could not possibly neglect that o 

sideration in their laws. This is the conclusion 

should naturally draw fix)m the nature of the hun 

mind, and it is most abundantly corroborated 

experience.* In order to ascertain the tendencies 

' This has been very clearly noticed in one of the ablest mot 
boots in defence of the Tory theory. * At the point where I 
testantism becomes vicious, where it receives the first tinge of lat 
dinarianiam, and begins to join hands with infidelity by superae 
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certain opimons, we should not confine ourselves to 
those exceptional intellects who, having perceived 
the cliamcter of their age, have spent their lives in 
pEcltavouring painfully and laboriously to wrest their 
opinions in conformity with them. We should rather 
oWve the position which lai'ge bodies of men, 
governed by the same principles, but living under 
*^oua clrcum8tancea and in different ages, naturally 
and almost unconsciously occupy. We have ample 
mcjins of judging in the present case. We see the 
general tone which ie adopted on political subjects 
ii^ the clergy of the most various creeds, by the 
religioua newspapers, and by the pohticiaiis who 
represent that section of the community which is 
Most occupied with dogmatic theology. We see that 
it is a tendency distinct from and opposed to the 
Pudencies of the age. History tells us that It was 
once dominant in politics, that it has been continu- 
waly and rapidly declining, and that it has declined 
most rapidly and most steadily in those coxintries in 
*liicb tlic developcment of intellect has been most 
"ctive. All over Europo the pricstliood arc now 
"fisociated with a policy of torj'ism, of reaction, or of 
'^Wuction. All over Europe the organs that re- 
plant dogmatic interests are in permanent op[>osition 
^ the progressive tendencies around thera^ and are 
tepidly sinking into contempt. In every country in 
which a strong political life is manifested, the secu- 

wbeljof of an objective triiTh in religion, necesanr^' for Rnlvution ; 
U that reiy spot it likewiso Hssiimes an aajiect of hoatility W tliG 
unicm of Church and State' (Gladstone, on Church and Sta(e^ p. 188.) 
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larisation of politics is the consequence. Each sta^ 
of that movement has been initiated and effected I 
those who are most indifferent to dogmatic theolog 
and each has been opposed by those who are moi 
occupied with theology.^ 

And as I write these words, it is impossible i 

forget that one of the great problems on which th 

thoughts of politicians are even now concentrated ; 

^vj A^ ^jjg hopeless decadence of the one the ocracy of moder 

/(i^ft^^ Europe, of the great type and representative of th 

"" Tmiance of politics and theology. That throne o: 

which it seemed as though the changeless Church h» 

stamped the impress of her own perpetuity — tha 

throne which for so many centuries of anarchy an 

confusion had been the Sinai of a protecting and a 

avenging law — that throne which waa once the centr 

and the archetype of the political system of Europ* 

the successor of Imperial Rome, the inheritor of 

double portion of her spirit, the one power whic 

seemed removed above all the vicissitudes of politic 

' The evidence of the secularisation of politics fumiahed by t' 
position of what is called ' the religious press,' is not confined 
England and France. The following very remarkable passage w 
written by a most competent observer in 1858, when Austria seen* 
the centre of religious despotism : * Tous les int^rets les plus chrt; 
ont des nombreux organes dans la presse p^riodique et font tous ' 
bonnes affaires. La religion, le premier et le plus grand de tous 1 
int^r^ta, n'eu a qu'un nombre presque imperceptible et qui a bi" 
de la peine k vivre. Dans la Catholique Autriche but 135 jou 
naux il n'y a qu'un seul consacr^ aux int^rSts du Christianisme 
il laiase beaucoup a d^irer sous le rapport de I'orthodoxie . . . 
v^rit^ est que d^id^ment I'opinion publique ainsi que I'int^ 
publique ont ceas^ d'etre Chretiens en Europe.' (Ventura, -' 
Pouvoir Chretim Politique, p. 139.) 
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the irw above the cataract, unshaken amid so much 

tunmW and sa much change — that throne haa in oni* 

<% sunk into a condition of hopeless decrepitude, 

ajid has only prolonged ita existence by the confession 

of its impotence. Supported by the bayonets of a 

li)reifrn power, and avowedly incapable of self-exiat- 

*--^% it is no longer a living organism, its significance 

is but the significance of death. There was a time 

""Aen the voice that issued from the Vatican shook 

Eui*o[ie to its foundations, and sent forth the proudest 

armies to thq deserts of Syria. There was a time 

when all the valour and all the chivalry of Christen- 

ilotn would have followed the banner of the Church 

la any field and against any foe. Now a few hundred 

Frtnch, and Belgians, and Irish are all who would 

pes^wnd to its appeal. Its august antiquity, the 

f4?vereijce that centres around its chief, the memory 

of die unrivalled influence it has exercised, the 

genius that has consecrated its past, the undoubted 

virtues that have been displayed by its rulers, were 

5*11 unable to save the papal government from a 

•'(Jcadence the most irretrievable and the most hope- 

^^' Reforms were boldly initiated, but they only 

^rved to accelerate its ruin. A repressive policy 

^"^ attempted^ but it could not arrest the progress 

<^f ita decay* For neJiHy a century, under every 

^'er aud under every system of policy, it has been 

Jiopelessly, steadily, and rapidly declining. At last 

^^ influences that had so long been corroding it 

''•taiiied their triumph. It fell before the Revolution 

'»nd has since been unable to exist, except by the 
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vitality has departed. 

No human pen can write its epitftpii, lor no imagi- 
nation can adequately realise its glories. In the eyes 
of those who estimate the greatness of a sovereignty, I 
not by the extent of ita territorj^, or by the valour ofj 
its soldiers, but by the influence which it liaa exei 
cised over mankind, the papal government has ha( 
no rival, and can have no successor. But though w^ 
may not ftilly estimate the majesty of its paat^ wc caal 
u* K*<^ ^* X^^'st trace the causes of it3 decline. It fell be-. 
(i (vti^^ cause it neglected the great truth that a government' 
^/. 1 1 to be successful must adapt itself to the ever-changing 

mental condition of society, that a policy which mM 
one century produces the utmost prosperity, in ano- 
ther leads only to ruin and to disaster. It fell 
because it represented the union of politics and 
theology, and because the i ntellec t of Europe baa 
i*endered it an anachronism by pronouncing their 
divorce. It feU because its constitution was essen- 
tially and radically opposed to the spirit of an age 
In which the se cularisation of politics is the meas 
and the condition of all political-pmapeEity- 

The secularisation of politics is, as we have seen, 
the direct consequence of the declining influence 
dogmatic theology. I have said that it also reacts 
upon and influences its cause. The creation of 
strong and purely secular political feeling diffused' 
through all classes of society, and producing an 
ardent patriotism, and a passionate and indomitable 
love of liberty, is suflicient in many respects to f 
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modify all the great departmetita of thougbt, and to 
contribute largely to the formation of a distinct type 
fi intellectual chai'acter. 

h is oltvious, in the first place, that one important 

tffcct of a purely secular political feeling will be to 

''^tafcen the intensity of sectarianism. Before its 

fJciateuce sectarianism was the measure by which all 

fliyjgsand persons were contemplated. It exercised 

1^ undivided control over the minds and passions of 

wiifl, absorbed all their interests, and presided over 

till their combinations. But when a purely political 

spirit is engendered, a new enthuaiasm is introduced 

into the mind, which first divides the affections and 

*t last replaces the passion that had fonnerly been 

supreme. Two different enthusiasms, each of which 

makes men regard events in a special point of view, 

cannot at the same time be absolute. The habits of 

Ihought that are formed by the one, will necessarily 

Weaken or efface the habits of thought that are formed 

^y the other, lien leam to classify their fellows by 

* new principle. They become in one capacity the 

^iMlal associates of those whom in another capacity 

"*ejF had long regarded with nnmingled dislike. They 

iftarn to repress and opi>ose in one capacity those 

'^'hom in another capacity they regard with unbounded 

'^^^vtrence. Conflicting feelings are thus produced 

"hich neutralise each other ; and if one of the two 

^t;rcaseSj the other is proportionately diminished. 

*'Very war that unites for secular objects nations of 

^liifcrent creeds, every measure that extends ]>olitical 

^t^rests to classes that liad formerly been excluded 
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from their range, has therefore a tendency to assuagi 
the virulence of sects. 

Another consequence of the inte llectual in fluenct 
of pol itical life is a tendency to sa crifice s^eneral p rin- 
ciples to practical results. It has often been remarked 
that the English constitution, which is commonly 
regarded as the most perfect realisation of politica] 
freedom, is beyond all others the most illogical 
and that a very large proportion of those measures 
which have proved most beneficial, have involved 
the grossest logical inconsistencies, the most partial 
and unequal applications of some general principle. 
The object of the politician is expediency, and his 
duty is to adapt his measures to the often crude, un- 
developed, and vacillating conceptions of the nation. 
The object, on the other hand, of the philosopher is 
truth, and his duty is to push every principle which 
he believes to be true to its legitimate consequences 
regardless of the results which may follow. Nothing 
can be moEA" fatal in politics than a preponderance of 
the philosophical ; or in philosophy, than a p^epondfi^ 
ance of the political spirit. In the first case, the 
ruler will find himself totally incapable of adapting 
his measures to the exigencies of exceptional circum- 
stances ; he will become involved in inextricable dif- 
ficulties by the complexity of the phenomena he 
endeavours to reduce to order ; and he will be in per- 
petual collision with public opinion. In the second 
case, the thinker will be continually harassed by con- 
siderations of expediency which introduce the bias of 
the will into what should be a purely intellectual 
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VroceaSf and impart a timidity and a disijigenuous- 

TM^ to the whole tone of his thoughts. Tliere can, I 

think, be little doubt that this latter influence is at 

prisent acting most unfovourubly upon speculative 

wiiinions in countriea where political life is very 

jxwerftJ. A disinterested love of truth can hardly 

coesiat ii^'ith a strong political spirit. In all countries 

*bere the habits of thought have been mainly formed 

oy political life, we may discover a disj>osition to 

niake expediency the test of truth, to close the eyes 

•tld turn away the mind froiu any arguments that tend 

towards a radical change, and above all to make 

^utilitarianism a kind of mental perspective according 

t<5 which the different parts of belief are magnified or 

•limijiished. All tliat has a direct influence upon the 

"^^tlllxiing of society is brought into clear relief; all 

t^t has only an intellectua! importance becomes un- 

Tieslised and inoperative. It is probable that the 

capacity for pursuing abstract truth for its own sake, 

^hicli has given German thinkei's so great an ascend* 

*iicy in Europe, is in no slight degi*ee to be attributed 

^tJie political languor of their nation. 

This predisposition acts in different ways upon the 
ptOgrCBs of Rationalism. It Is hostile to it on account 
**f tlie intense conservatism it produces, and also on 
*5count of its opposition to that purely philosophi- 
**1 spirit to which Kationalisra seeks to subonii- 
^e ftU departments of speculative belief. It is 
fiiVuurable to it, inasmuch as it withdraws the minds 
nitn from the doctrinal aspect of their faith to con- 
centrate them ii|x»n the mond asjiect, which in the 
Vol. it. l 
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eyes of the politician as of the ratioDalist is infinite!) 
the most important. 

But probably the most important, and certainly the 
most beneficial, effect of political life is to habituate 
men to a true method of enquiry. Government in A 
constitutional countiy ia carried on by debate, all 
the arguments on both sides are brought forvard 
with unrestricted freedom, and every newspaper 
reports in fiill what has been said against the prin- 
ciples it advocates by the ablest men in the countiy. 
Men may study the debates of Parliament under the 
influence of a strong party bias, they may even pay 
more attention to the statements of one party than to 
those of the other, but they never imagine that they 
can form an opinion by an exclusive study of v^ 
has been written on one side. The two views of every 
question are placed in juxtaposition, and everyuifl 
who is interested in the subject examines both. When 
a charge is brought against any poUtician men natu- 
rally turn to his reply before fomung an opinion, and 
they feel that any other course would be not odj 
extremely foolish but also extremely dishonest. This 
is the spirit of truth as opposed to the spirit of &l8^ 
hood and imposture, which in all ages and in all 
departments of thought has discouraged men fnsa 
studying opposing systems, lamented the circulatioii 
of adverse arguments, and denounced as criminal 
those who listen to them. Among the higher order 
of intellects the first spirit is chiefly cultivated by 
those philosophical studies which discipline and 
strengthen the mind for research. But what philo- 
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sophv does for a very few political life does^ less per- 
fectJ)- indeed but still in a great degree^ for the many. 
It diffuses abroad not only habits of acute rea&oniiig 
Uti also, Mrhat is &i' more important, habits of impar- 
tiality and intellectual fairness, which will at last be 
carried into all forms of discussion, and will destroy 
t^eiy system that refuses to accept them. Year after 
y(ar, as [Wjlitical life extends, we find each new attempt 
lo ititie the expression of opinion received with an 
iBcrenst'd indignation, the sympathies of the people 
inraiediately enlisted on behalf of the oppressed 
ttacber. and the work wliich is thu object of condem- 
nation elevated in public esteem often to a degree 
tlfflt 18 far greater than it deserves. Year after year 
the convictiou becomes more general that a provi- 
sititial abnegation of the opinions of the i)ast and a 
Fttolute and uutiinching impartiality are among the 
duties of the enquirer, and that he who 
from such a research is at Itaat morally 
bound to abstain from condcnming the opinions of 
W neighbour. 

If we may generalise the experience of modern 
CMatitutional govermnents, it would appear that this 
ptocew must pass through three phases. When poli- 
tical life is introduced into a nation that is strongly 
Uolmed with sectarianism, this latter spirit will at 
first dominate over political interests, and the whole 
Boope and tendency of government will be directed 
by tljeology. After a time the movement I liave 
raced in the present chapter will appear* The secu- 
ir element will emerge into light. It will at length 
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obtain an absolute ascendancy, and, expelling theolog}«iii 
successively from all its political strongholds, wiLZ^ 
thus weaken its influence over the human min(^, 
Yet in one remarkable way the spirit of sectariaci- 
ism will still survive: it will change its name ar»^ 
object, transmigrate into political discussion, arx^ 
assume the form of an intense party-spirit. Tlie 
increasing tendency, however, of politick life seems 
to be to weaken or efface this spirit, and in the more 
advanced stages of free government it almost dis- 
appears. A judicial spirit is fostered which leads 
men both in politics and theology to eclecticism, to 
judge all questions exclusively on the ground of their 
intrinsic merits, and not at all according to their posi- 
tion in theological or political systems. To increase 
the range and intensity of political interests is to 
strengthen this tendency ; and every extension of tiic 
suffrage thus diffuses over a wider circle a habit of 
thought that must eventually modify theological 
belief. If the suffrage should ever be granted to 
women, it would probably, after two or three gene- 
rations, effect a complete revolution in their habits of 
thought^ which by acting upon the first period of edu- 
cation would influence the whole course of opinion. 

Such then have been some of the leading tenden- 
cies produced by that purely secular political spirit 
which is itself a result of the declining influence of 
theology. It now remains for us to examine the 
second branch of our subject — the secularisation of tbe 
basis or principle of authority upon which all political 
structures rest. 
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fu the course of the last few years a great many 
insiim-ctiuns of nations a^ftinst their aovereij^ns have 
[iifceii place which have been regarded with wurm 
i^jpnivai hy the public opinion of the moat advanced 
Dations in Eui-ope. Some counti*ies have cast off their 
ntl^irs in order by coalescing to form one powerful 
Um, others because those rulers wei'e tyrannical oi' 
kitajKihle, others because the system of their govern- 
Bieut had grown antiquated, and othei's in order to 
raJiae some liistorical nationality. In many cases 
(iie deposed rulers had been bound to their people by 
w) distinct stipulations, had violated no law, and had 
Wn guilty of no extraordinary harshness. The 
sioiple ground upon which these changes were jiisti- 
W was tliat the great majority of the nation desired 
itim, and that ground has generally been acquiesced in 
IS anfficient. To exhibit in the plainest form the 
diange that has come over public opinion it may be 
efficient to say that for many centm-ies nil such in- 
surrections would have been regarded by theologians 
»»Djortjd sins, and all who participated in them as in 
^ger of perdition. 

The teaching of the Early Fathers on the subject Is 
Krfwtly unanimous and unequivocal. Without a 
single exception, all who touched upon the subject 
pft>Dounced active resistance to the estabUshed autho- 
rities to be under all circumstances sinful. If the law 
enjoined what was wrong it should be disobeyed, but 
ao vice and no tyranny could iustify revolt.^ This 
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Grotius, De Jure BetH el Pticit, lib. i. rap. 4 ; Taylor, 
farUivm, lib. iii. c»]>. 3, arut aleo the list of utitliorities 
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doctrine was taught in the moat emphatic terms, not i 
a counsel of expediency applicable to special circun 
stances, but as a moral principle universally bindin 
upon the conscience. It was taught in the midst < 
the most horrible persecutions. It was taught whe 
the Christians were already extremely numerous, an 
their forbearance, notwithstanding their numbers, wi 
constantly claimed as a merit.^ So harmonious and i 
emphatic are the Patristic testimonies upon the 8U~ 
ject, that the later theologians who adopted otL 
views have been utterly unable to adduce any pe 
sages in their support, and have been reduced to t 
melancholy expedient of virtually accusing the Eax 
Christians of hypocrisy, by maintaining that, notwrt 
standing the high moral tone they assumed on t] 
subject, the real cause of their submission was the 
impotence,^ or to the ludicrous expedient of basinj 
a system of liberal politics on the invectives of Cyri 
and Gregory Nazianzen against the memory of Julian. 

cited by Gregory XVI. in his bull to the Bishops of Poland, ' con 
cemiDg the maxims of the Catholic Church on submission to tbi 
civil power ' ; Lammenais, Affaires de Rome, pp. 308-317. Bu 
perhaps the fullest exposition of the Patristic sentiinents on tb< 
subject is in a very able book called Sacro-Sancta Regum Majestai 
published at Oxford at the beginning of the Great Kebellion. 

1 Striking instances of this ai-e given by Grotius, De Jure, lib- i 
c. iv. § 7. 

' This has been maintained among others by IMilton and Gra 
novius among the Protestants, and by Bellarmine and (in mor 
modem times) by Bianchi among the Catholics. See Biaacb: 
Traits de la Puissance Ecclesiastiqve (trad. Peltier, Paris, 1857' 
torn. i. p. 639-642. 

* This appears to have been a favourite argument of the FroK 
Protestants : Avis aux Refugiez sur leur prochain Setour en Franc 
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It is manifest that such a doctmie is absolutely 
iDcofnpatible with political liberty, ' A limited mo- 
liarcli/ OS even the Tory Hume admitted, 'who is 
not to be resisted when he exceeds his limitations is 
I ixintradiction in terms,' Besides, in almost every 
casp, the transition from an absolute to a limited rao- 
naithy lias been the result of the resistance of the 
iJWpIc, and the whole course of history abundantly 
pwes tlmt power, when once enjoyed, is scarcely 
c»w voluntarily relinquished. Frt>m these considera- 
tions Grotiius and many other wntera have concluded 
that a Christiaji people, when oppressed by tyrants, 
ii bound to sacrific^o Ha hopes of liberty to its 
tiiih, while Shaftesbury and his follower?* have de- 
iHMDced Christianity as incompatible with freedom. 
Bat to those who regard the history of the Church 
not as one homogeneous whole but a3 a series of dis- 
rtioet ph^iSCS, the attitude of its early leaders will 
ear verv different. For the first condition of 
liberty is the establishment of some higher principle 
^f action than fear. A goveiTiment that rests on 
'■mterial force alone must always be a tyranny, what- 



y-W. To these the Gullican Catholic* r&pliwl t!iut Julian was dead 
^hsa llie invectiTeft were deliverecj. Hitury, however, mvoigheil 
"wOflently againtit the Arifin Emjieror CotiHt:inlJii», in tlie lifetime 
"" ^e loiter ; nnd Bianchi, in a very ingenioiiH faehioiL, mrguta from 
"miiat ConsUintiTiK tiinst have been vittiiallly deposed en iicconnt 
"* ni her99nr> fi>r rcepect to Uwflil sovereigns is amorig th? plaineet 
i; luid aM 8t. H'tlarj caUed ConstantiiiM ' a pn.<cursor of AtiLi- 
'a rascal,' »riJ ' un u)>ject of mul^dictiuTi,' &c. &c., it may 
"f infbrred that ho did nut r€gH.rd Iiim as hia lavrliil Hovcrcign. 
(Afiwrf, EeeL, torn. i. pp. 6.'il, 652.) 
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ever may be the form it assumes, and at the tim^ 
Chiistianity became supreme the Roman Empire wa^ 
rapidly degcnei-ating' into that fi'ightful coiiditioi^^ 
Increasing corruption had destroyed both the tie c:::^ 
religiou and the tie of patriotism, and the army we*^ 
the sole arbiter of the destinies of the State. Afl^sr 
a time the invasion of the barbarians still fiirtk^^r 
aggravated the situation. Hordes of savages, fre^fl 
from a life of unbounded freedom^ half-frenzied \ty 
the sudden acquisition of immense wealth, and l>«- 
longing to many different tribes, wore struggliDg 
fiercely for the mastery. Society was almost resolved 
into its primitive elements; force had become the 
one measure of dignity. Alone amid these discordaut 
interests the Christiana tjiught by their precepts and 
their example the obligation of a moral law, md 
habituated men to that respect for authority and 
that exercise of self-restraint which form the basis of 
every lasting ix>litical structure. Had they followed 
the example of others they might probably IwVf 
more than once saved themselves from frightftil per- 
secutions, and would have certainly become a for- 
midable power in the State long before the accession 
of Constantine. But, guided by a far nobler instinct^ 
they chose instead to constitute themselves the cham- 
pions of legality, they irradiated submission \ritli *» 
pui'er heroism than has ever glowed around tb*^ 
conqucTOp's path, and tbey kept alive the sacred flma^ 
at a time when it had almost vanished from the eartii- 
We may say that they exaggerated their principles 
but sucJi exaggei-ation was absolutely essential to 
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its ^ffioacy. The temptations to anarchy and insub- 
ordicatioii were so great that had the doctrine of 
sulijiiissiou been stated with any qnalificntions, had 
ii been stated in any but the most emphatic language, 
It would have proved inoperative. Indeed, what 
cause for resistance could jTOsaibly have been more 
just tliau the persecutions of a Nero or a Diocletian? 
Vet it was in the reign of Nero that St. Paul incul- 
cated in unequivocal language the doctrine of passive 
oWience, and it was the boast of TertuUian and 
"ther of the Fathei's, that at u time when Rome was 
swanriin;^ with Christians^ the most horrible persecu- 
tions were endured without a murmur or a struggle. 
j^ucli conduct, if adopted as a binding precedent, 
would arrest the whole dcvclopement of society, but, 
cfiwMdered in its own place in history, it is impossible 
toover\-alue it. 

Besides this, it should be remembered that the 
Early Church had adopted a system of government 
tbt was based upon the most democratic prin- 
ciples. It can be no exaggeration to say, that if 
'he practice of electing bishops by universid suf- 
ff^ liad continued, the habits of freedom would 
^ya been so diffused among the people, that the 
'■brtges our own age has witnessed might have been 
'Anticipated by raany centuries, and might have been 
^Tectcd under the direct patronage of Catholicism. 
This, however, was not to be. The system of episcopal 
^■'*^ction w&a far in advance of the agft, and the dis- 
'"^ers it produced were so great that it was soon 
I'ouad nece88ai-y to abolish it. At the same time 
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many circumstances pointed out the Raman See 
the natural centre of a new form of organisati 
The position Rome occupied in the world, the ii 
creasing authority of the bishop resulting from tb 
transfer of the civil ruler to Constantinople^ the ad 
niirable administrative and organising genius ti 
Romnn ecclesiastics had inherited from the Empin 
their sustained ambition, the splendour cast upon th 
see by the genius and virtues of St, Gregory and S« 
Leo, the conveTsion of the barbarians, tlie destructia 
of the rival sees of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexaa 
dria, and the Greek scliism — all tended to revive 1 
another form the empire Rome had so long excrci»4 
over the destinies of mankind. u 

When the Papal power was fully organised, an 
during tlie wliole of the period that elapsed betwea 
that time and the Reformation, the Hghts of natkrO 
against their sovereigns may be said to have bed 
almost unnoticed. The great question concerning 
the principle of authority lay in the confiicting cl^ 
of temporal sovereigns and of popes. Although t 
power the latter claimed and often exercised over thi 
former has produced some of the most fearful 
mitiesj although we owe to it in a great degree tin 
Crusades and religious persecution, and many of t!i 
worst features of the semi -religious struggles th 
convulsed Italy duHng the middle ages, thert; can 
no question that it was on the whole favourable 
liberty. The simple fact that nations acknowledgi 
two different masters was itself a ban'ier to dcs 
and the Church had always to appeal to the subjei 
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of a sovepeiffn to enforce its decisions against him. 

There was therefore a certain bias among ecclesiasticis 

in iiivour of the people, and it must be added that 

we iitedife%*al popes almost always belonged to a far 

iir^fier grade of civilisation than their opponents, 

RJiattrer may have been their faults, they repre- 

Wited the cause of moral restraint, of intelligence, 

"^id of Immanity in an age of physical force, igno- 

wice, and biu-barity. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the higt-ory 
<>fthe encroachments of the spiritual upon the civil 
power, or to enter into the interminable controversies 
iibont the power of deposition. Such topics are only 
poniipcted indirectly with the subject of the present 
' liapter, and they have been treated with great ability 
by several well-known winters.^ There ai^e, however, 
two points connected "witli them to which it may be 
iwivisable to refer. In the first place* in judging the 
question as tu the right of the Pope to depose aove- 
isigiil, it is evident that the advantage must have 
ijrs remmned with the former, in an nge in which 

' A clear s«cn1&r view of the subject is given hy Mr. HaUatrii In 
•^ cUpt^r cu tin.' ' liicreat* of Eccleaiastical AuiJioWfrj*,' ii] hia 
^.t/ fA* Miihlle Ajes. It has also bwn cJiamined very faUy by 
^'"■Btei, frtini a (lallicon point of view, in his Defence of the 
^'^tt of (he GaUkan Church, and from an uItniii][Ont.ine point of 
"^ \\y BiHUcbi, On Ecchmtstkat- Po^er. Tliia kst book, which is 
**Dik of txceeclingty extensive learning but of uadiegm&ed iintl in- 
^tHdiahoacat juutialit}', was published Drigiually is Italian in 1745, 
*'^'* ilirecU'il especially ngainut the opiuioiw of Giauncmt, The 
'f^cfi tmnalation was made lu 18.^7, nnd eqnsieta of two (in every 
""•sof the word) moat ponderous vohmieR It is &pw the great 
"■iidlni work uf the ultramontuui; party. 



jer -inft itimseif r^f^szoEti a« dbe final arbiter of tc 

vsi:sccB&, E-T^y (>xi£ii^-ja ms then uTired a1 

3T -wiix -a: rsasctfa^ bin Iw- way of anthority, , 

wicL ^:ai£ Tisy '3c-abcDzI excepdoa of general coun 

OiKc w^s m: airaa" aadtochy than the Pope. 

^isaL .-i-iTni-r* 7^> vae rare occorrences ; they ct 

•jcly K eocT^aed by cfae Pope, and in the majorit 

<xes OKy w*re the crBimres of his will. Wh( 

ball ot excGcnmitnccatioa had been laonched, 

«eyT«et£n a^ainfc vhom it was directed might inc 

ftsedble a i^Donal o€ the Inshops of his own pec 

and they might coad«nn the excommnnication, 

boweTia- stnmg might be their arguments, t 

aoHiorhy was necessarily in^rior to that which 

opposed to them. They mi^t appeal to the decl 

tions o( the Fathers, bat the right of interpreting t! 

declarations rested with the Church of which the F 

was. in fiict, the authoritative representative. ] 

had he any difficulty in this respect. If it was f 

that the early bishops enjoined absolute submiss 

to the pagan persecutors, it was answered that this ' 

an irrelevant argument, for the Chun^h only clain 

the power of deposing those who by baptism w 

placed under her dominion. If it was rejoined t 

the same submission was shown under Constantiuf 

Valens or Julian, the reply was that the weakc 

of the Christians was the cause of their resignati 

and that the fact of the Church possessing the poi 

of excommunication did not at all imply that 

was bound on every legitimate occasion to exen 

it. If, in fine, the passages in which the Path 
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dilated upon the ainftilncaa of all rebellion against the 
sovereign were addncetl, it was answered tbat the 
Po[)e exhorted no one to auch rebellion, for by the 
w.Qtence of deposition the sovereign had been de- 
prived of hia sovereignty.' In this way the Patristic 
Mlleninces were easily evaded, and the ecclesiastical 
flullwrity of the Pope made it almost a heresy to 
*[up8!ioa his claims. 

hi the next place it should be obaei-ved that this 
doctrine of deposition was not so much an isolated 
assujnptiou on the part of the Popea as a logical and 
iiecessary inference from other parts of the teaching 
of the Church, The point on which the coutrovei'sies 
Wtween Catholics on this subject have chiefly turned 
is tlie right of the Popes to condemn any notorious 
criminal to public penance^ a sentence which in- 
volved the deprivation of all civil functions, and 
tlierefore in the case of a sovereign amounted to 
ileposition.* But whether or not this right was 
alffays acknowledged in the Church, there can be 
"(tie doubt that the power which was generally con- 
ned to the ecclesiastical autltoritiea of relaxing or 
^^ulliug the obligation of an oath neceaaarily led 
*° their political ascendancy, for it ia not easy to see 
"'^ those who acknowledged the existence of thia 

As one of the leading fiujiportara of tte Papal party put it witli 
*^**uig CAoInean : ' Certe licet Pautus dixerit " omnis animjii potea- 
■*otu flnblimioribue aubdita sit" nuuqimm addidit, etiani poteata- 
"'^M «icommuniciil,iB ; vel deprivatia a papa.' (Suarez, De Fide^ 



tK 



vj. cap. 4.) 



Biaachi, Puissance Ei:cUsiasUqat, torn. i. pp. 5&0— 571. Louis 
^ Hebannaire seems to have been depoBod in this waj. 
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power could make an exception in &vout of the oat 
of allegiance. 

When the rise of the scholastic philosophy had ii 
troduced into Christendom a general passion fc 
minute definitions, and for the organisation ar 
elaboration of ^ departments of theology, tl 
attitude of hostility the Church had for some tin 
exhibited towards the civil power was more ■ 
less reflected in the writings that were produce 
St. Thomas Aquinas indeed, the ablest of all the 
theologians, distinctly asserts the right of subjec 
to withhold their obedience from rulers who we: 
usurpers or unjust ; ^ but this opinion, which w^i 
probably in advance of the age, does not appear i 
have been generally adopted, or at least generalJ; 
promulgated. The right of popes to depose prince 
who had fidlen into heresy was, however, at this 
time constantly asserted." To the schoolmen too we 
chiefly owe the definition of the doctrine of the mediate 
character of the Divine Right of Kings, which is veiy 
remarkable in the history of opinions as the embryo 
of the principles of Locke and Rousseau. It was 

• ' Principibua stecularibus in tantum homo obedire tenetur io 
quantum ordo juatitise requirit. Et ideo si non habeant jurtnnJ 
principatimi aed usurpatum, rel ai injusta pnecipiant, non tenentm 
eis subditi obedire, ni»i forte per accidens propter vitandum scsn* 
dalunj Tel periculum.' {Summa, Pars II. Queest. civ. art, 6.) 

' Boflsuet aimply remarks that for some centnries after St. Tboni^' 
the Bchoolmen seem to hare been nearly unanimous on this point 
but that it is manifest that thej were mistaken 1 (See Biancbs 
tom. i. pp. 135, 136.) The writer among the schoolmen wh* 
was most &Tourable to liberty was the Englishman WUliam (7 
Okham. (Milman, Hist, of Latin Christianity, vol. tI. pp. 470-474.^ 
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universally admitted that both popes and kings de- 
rived their authority fi'om the Deity, and from this 
tscl tiie royal advocates inferred that a pope had no 
luore power to depose a king than a king to depose a 
pope. But, according to some of the schoolmen, there 
Was this distinction between the cases : a pope was 
directly and immediately the representative of the 
Almighty, but a king derived his jrower directly from 
tiiejjfcuple. Authority, considered in the abstract, is 
^ Divine origin ; and when the people had raised a 
riarticrulai' family to the throne, the sanction of the 
Deity rested upon its members, but still the direct 
uid immediate source of regal power was the nation.^ 
Altkiugh this doctrine was not asserted in the popu- 
lar lut in the Papal interest, and although it was 
generally held that the people having transferred their 
tirijinal authority to the sovereign were incapable of 
fecalUng it, except perhaps in such extreme cases as 
wWq a sovereign had sought to betray to a foreigti 
power llic countiy he mlcd, it is not the less certain 
taat wi! have here the first link of a chain of prin- 
tipW that terminated in the French Revolution. 

After all, however^ it is rather a matter of curiosity 
"'flji of importance to trace among the vast mass of 
'T'^ulfltions bef|Ueathed to us by the schoolmen the 
^i outlines of a growing liberalism. Whatever may 
■Ve been the opinions of a few monkish speculators. 



Sntrex, De I^id*, lib iii. cap. 2 ; BiaTichi, ch. i. Tliese tlipo- 
*Ptaii of Course enileavour to trace back their diatinctioQ to tlie 
'*'Ei« of CLristianit}', but its formal definition and sjatematic ec- 
^J^'^etnent «* due mainly to the achoolinen. 
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however splendid may have been the achievement^ 
of a few industrial half-sceptical republics,* it was n<^- 
till the Reformation that the rights of nationaliti^ 
became a great question in Europe. The spirit ^■ 
insubordination created by the struggle, and the 
numerous important questions which Protestantism 
submitted to the adjudication of the multitude, pre- 
disposed the people to enlarge the limits of their 

' The political influence of the Italian republics upon EcgM 
public opinion was very powerful in the seventeenth century, when 
the habit of travelling became general among the upper class of 
Englishmen, and when a large proportion of the highest intellect! 
acquired in Italy a knowledge of the Italian writers on governmeDt, 
and an admiration for the Italian constitutions, and especially kt 
that of Venice. The highest representative of this action of tbe 
Italian upon the English intellect was Harrington. His Oeemh 
though published under the Commonwealth and dedicated to 
Cromwell, was altogether uninfluenced by the inspiration of Fari- 
tanism ; and it was only by the intercession of Cromwell's Javoiuite 
daughter, Lady Claypole, that its publication was permitted. (Toland, 
ii/e of Harrington.) It is remarkable that while HarriagtMis 
writings were avowedly based in a very great degree upon thoae « 
Italians, they also represent more faithftiUy than any others of the 
seventeenth century what are regarded as the distinctive merita of 
English liberty. That a good government is an oi^anism not i 
mechanism — in other words, that it must grow naturally out of the 
condition of society, and cannot be imposed by theorists— thrt 
representative assemblies with full powers are the sole efficient 
guardians of liberty — that liberty of conscience must be allied with 
political liberty — that a certain balance should be preserved betwem 
the different powers of the State, and that property produces emjaKt 
are among the main propositions on which Harrington insists; >»d 
most of tliem are even now the main points of diflTerence betweffl 
English liberty and that which emanates from a French boot* 
Harrington was also a warm advocate of the ballot. He was answerw 
by Feme, Bishop Chester, in a book called * Pian-Piano;^ by Matthew 
Wren, son of the Bishop of Ely, and in the ' IToli/ CommonveaH^ 
of Baxter. 
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power; while the countless sects that were appealing 
to popular fevour, and the frequent opposition of 
belief between the governors and the governed, en- 
HOred a full discussion of the subject. The result of 
tils was tlie creation of a great variety of opinions, 
the views of each sect being determined mainly by 
iifi circumstances, or, in other words, by the prediapo- 
Ktiftt! resulting from its interests. 

Ifwe begin our review with the Ultrmnontane party 

m the Church of Rome, which especially represented 

^ opinions of the Popes, we find that it was con- 

finntetl with two great facts. In the first place, a 

liultitude of sovereigns had embraced Pi*otestantism 

*imply to emancipate themselves from Papal conti'ol ; 

find ill the next place, the Catholic population in 

Kvcral countries was sufficiently numerous to resist 

Witt some chance of success their Protestant rukrs* 

Tie pconts, therefore, which were most accentuated 

^ the tcacliing of the writers of tliis school were the 

power of the Pope to depose sovereigns, especially 

''>i' heresy, and the right of the people to resist an 

■heretical ruler. The vigour with which these pro- 

poaitiona were maintained is sufficiently illustrated 

"y tlie dealings of the Popes with the English 

Government; ajid the arguments in their suppoH 

'*'Pre emliodied by Cnrduial Bellarmine in his treatise 

On the Supremacy of the Sovereign Pontiif ovei* 

[^C'lnporal Affairs,' and by the famous Jesuit Suarez in 

pi« ' Defence of the Faith.* The Parliament of Paris 

Pfxlered the first of these works to be burnt in 1610, 

^*id the second in 1611. 

VOL. n. 
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The most ardent and by fer the most able chancy 
pions of Ultramontanism were the Jesuits, wh.^ 
however, went so fer beyond the other theologians ij 
their principles that they may be justly regarded xu 
a separate class. The marvellous flexibility of in- 
tellect and the profound knowledge of the world thtt 
then at least characterised their order soon convinced 
them that the exigencies of the conflict were not to 
be met by following the old precedents of the Fathers, 
and that it was necessary to restrict in every way the 
overgrown power of the sovereigns. They saw, what 
no others in the Catholic Church seem to have per- 
ceived, that a great future was in store for the people, 
and they laboured with a zeal that will secure them 
everlasting honour to hasten and direct the emancipa- 
tion. By a system of the boldest casuistry, by a feariess 
use of their private judgment in fJl matters which 
the Church had not strictly defined, and above all 
by a skilful employment and expansion of some 
of the maxims of the schoolmen, they succeeded in 
disentangling themselves from the traditions of the 
past, and in giving an impulse to liberalism wher- 
ever their influence extended. Suarez, in the book to 
which I have just referred, devoted himself espedaUj 
to the question of the mediate or immediate nature of 
the Divine Right of Kings.^ It was a question, he ac- 
knowledged, that could not be decided either by Scrip- 
ture or the Fathers; but the schoolmen were on tie 
whole fevourable to the latter view, and the Popes had 

1 Suarez, De Fide, lib. iii. cap. 2. This book of Suarez m 
written in reply to one by James I. of England. 
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o^MI^Jlippled their own authority oyer sovereigns, 
wrhich according to Ultramontane principles was almost 
tledave of the question. He elaboruted the doctrine 
of tie 'social contract ' with such skill and emphitMij 
«8 to pliwe the sovereign altogether upon a lower level 
than the nation, while the Pope towered over all, 
Accuitling to these principles, the interests of the sove- 
reipi»houhl be subordinated to those of the people. The 
king derived all his power immediately trom the St4ite : 
and in u case of extreme misgoveniment, when the 
preservation of the State required it, the nation might 
depoBt its sovereign,* and might, if necessary, depute 
toy person to kill him.' The cose of an heretical 
prince wa« still plainer: for heresy being a revolt 
igiinst that Divine authority to which the sovereign 
oltjiQately owed hia power, it in a certain sense 
Bmmlled hi» title to the throne; still, as the Pope 
*M the Hi-bitcr of these qucstione, a sentence of 

^ 11r myn tliat * Poteptatein hanc depouendi rpgem «B>e posse vel 
I" ifm rejinMicft vel iii Sumtno Pontifice, diverno tainan modo. Nam 
<B npnhlica wlum per moduin derenaiotiia nccejisarife nd conficrva- 
•HHhsii tnftin, - . . tuni px v'l juris natiiraba tjuo licet vim vi re- 
pflltrr, liim quia iemper liic cnaasad propruitii rcjipuMiciE conBeira- 
tionMn HEraeasariuB, inlclligitur exceptua iii primo illo fa;deru quo 
nyublica potentatem aoam in regem transtullt. . . . Ab voro in 
'l^iBo PuDtifice eat hex potestas tanquam m eupcriori habcuEe 
jviidictioneni ad compicnduio regca-' {De Fide, lib. vi. cap^ iv.) 

''Ci;go quauda respublioi ju^te potout. nfgoio dcpoQeie^ rccte 
Jlcnut nuiLutri ^'ui regtm. cogcudo tcI LnterficieDftu ei ait nM:c'Hee,' 
(/ad.) Siurez adds, however, that before piononncing a Ht^'tittnce 
^ dqntttioa agoiBift the soverci^, it ia at la\&t advisable and 
ocDining (though nol absolutely neceasary) for the nattoo to apply 
th« Pope lor his aauction. Thia doU<)u hua been davclopcd nt 
■gth by De Miustn, Le Pape. 

■ 2 
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deposition should precede rebellion.* The Pope he^^ 
the power of issuing this sentence on two grounds — — 
because he was the superior of the temporal ml^r, 
and also because heresy was a crime which feU 
under his cognisance, and which was worthy of tem- 
poral penalties. To deny that the Pope could inflicf 
Buch penalties on heretics, no matter what may be 
their rank, is to fall under the suspicion of heresy;* 
to deny that death is a natural punishment for 
heresy was to assail the whole system of persecution 
which the Church had organised. In defending this 
doctrine against the charges brought against it on the 
ground of its dangerous consequences, Suarez main- 
tained that the deposed king could only be killed by 
those whom the Pope had expressly authorised;' but 
there can be little doubt that the Jesuits looked with 
a very indulgent eye on all attempts at assassination 
that were directed against a deposed sovereign who 
was in opposition to the Church. 

It would however be a mistake to suppose tha* 
the Jesuits advocated liberal principles only with » 
view to theological advantages or in Protestant couo- 

' ' Statim per hseresim rex ipso &cto priTatar aliqno modo 
dominio et proprietate sui re^i, quia Tel coniiscatnm manet Tel >d 
l^timuni succcssorem Catholicum ipso jure transit, et nihilominiii 
non potest statim regno privari, sed juste illud possidet et admim- 
Btrat donee per sententiam saltern dedaratoriam mminis condem- J 
netur-' (Lib. tI. cap. iT.) I 

* Biancbi has collected a striking chain of passages in defence 1 
of this proposition (torn. i. pp. 145-147). ' 

* ' Si Papa regem deponat, ab illis tantum potent expelli rd 
interfici quibus ipse id commiserit.' (De Ft'de, lib. ti. c. it.) 



tnv9 or under the shelter of ecclesiastical authorities. 
More than once they maintaTned even their most ex- 
tnerae forms in the midst of Catholic nations, and, 
atmuge as the assertion may appear, it is in thh 
order tlmt we find aome of the most rationaUstic 
ititcIic?ot9 of the age. Two of the leading charac- 
leristtca of a rationalistic mind, as Tve have already 
M*ii, are a love of appealing to the general principles 
of natural reUgion ratlitr than to dogmatic tenets, 
anil a disposition to wrest the latter into conformity 
filh the former: and of these two tendencies we find 
euiong the Jesuits some striking examples. The 
kiioiia work of Mariana '■ Concerning the King and 
tlie Regal Institution ' will furnish us with an illus- 
tration of these truths. 

Tliis extremely remarkable book was published at 
Toledo in 1599, and it bears at its comraencement 
tlw approbation of the leaders of the Jesuits/ It was 
'^lidicati-'d to Philip III., for whose benefit it was 
written: and it must be acknowledged that, among 
tiie countkss worka that have been dedicated to 
sovereigns, it would be impossible to find one more 
free from the taint of adulation. Its ostensible object 
^ to collect a series of moi-al precepts for the benefit 
of sovereigns, but the really important part, and that 
with which we are alone concerned, is the exami- 
nation of the rights of nations against their sovereigns. 
The cardinal point upon which this examination 
tiims is a distuiction which some of the schoolmen 

Jl is Rigned by Stephanua Hojcdii, Vmtor of the Jcauilu in the 
riuce of Toledo. 
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had derived from Aristotle, and which became ve 
prominent in the beginning of the seventeenth cc 
tury, between a king and a tyrant, as two things 
most generically different. A ruler who belonged 
the latter class had no right to the name of kir 
nor could he claim the privileges or the reveren 
attached to it ; and to be a t3n*ant, as Mariana e 
plained, it was not necessary to be a usurper.' Eve 
ruler, however legitimate, belongs to this category 
the main principle of his government is selfishne 
and if he habitually sacrifices the interests of his p« 
pie to his lusts or to his pride. Such rulers are t 
worst of evils, the enemies of the human race. Th( 
had been figured by the ancients in the febles of A 
tseus, the Hydra and the ChimsBra, and the greate 
achievements of the heroes of antiquity had bee 
their destruction.* 

This being the case, the important question aim 
whether it is now lawful to kill a tyrant?' That ther 
should be no equivocation as to the nature of th 
inquiry, Mariana takes for his text the recent as 
sassination of Henri III. of France by Clementl H 
relates, in a tone of evident admiration, how thi 
young Dominican, impelled by a religious enthusiasQ 
and having fortified his courage by the services c 
the Church, had contrived to obtain an interview 
with the king, had stabbed him to death with 
poisoned knife, and had himself &llen beneath tl 

* De Sege et Regis Inatitutione, pp. 55-65. (Ist ed.) 
« Ibid. p. 62. 

* Ibid. lib. i. ch. ri. ' Aa tyranniuu opprimere &8 sit ? * 
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Swords of the attendants. ' Thus,' he 



says, 



did 



\ 



Cltjneiit perish as many deem the eternal honour 

*f FfHuce — a youth but four-and-twenty years of 

8ge, ?imple in mind and weak in body : but a 

higher might confirmed both his courage and his 

stuength/ ^ 

In esamming the moral character of this act there 

>va$ a great division of opinion. Very many extolled 

it, as wortliy of immortality j others, however, whose 

learning and sagacity were not to be despised, severely 

condemned it. They said that it was not lawful for 

a single unauthorised individual to condenin and 

slaughter the consecrated niler of a nation — ^that 

iJairid did not dare to slay liis bitterest enemy be- 

Ciuisc that enemy was the Lord's Anointed — that amid 

all Uie jwrsecutions the Early Church underwent no 

uiristiari hand was ever raised against the monsters 

*lio filled the throne — that political assassinations 

li4ve in the great majority of cases injured the cause 

uiC'V were mea.nt to serve, and that if their legitimacy 

*ere admitted all respect for Bovereigns would vanish 

"lid universal anarchy would ensue. ^ Suciij' added 

Slariaua, ^ are the arguments of those who espouse the 

•Wue of tlie tyrant, but tJie champions of the people 

■^ti urge others that are not less numerous or less 

t»wt^riul.'* lie then proceeds, in a strain that leaves 

■^0 duubt as to his own opinion, to cnumemte the 

P^6D. Mr. Hallam otaervcs tliat llie words ' fetqrduni Gallic 
*"*>' Wore omitted in the later editions, wliicli, however, io other 
•"PWi Bcarcoly diflertd from the first. (//i"4(* of Lit. ) 
• P. 72. 
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arguments for tyrannicide. The people had conce< 
cert^n measure of their power to their sovereign 
not in such a manner that they did not thems- 
retain a greater authority, and might not at any 
recall what they had given if it was misused.' 
common voice of mankind had enrolled the j 
tyrannicides of the past among the noblest of : 
kind. Who ever censured the acts or failed to ad 
the heroism of Harmodius or Aristogeiton or Br 
or of those who freed their land from the tyr 
of a Domitian, a Caracalla, or a Heliogabalus ? 
what was this common sentiment but the voic 
nature that is within us, teaching us to distinf 
what is right from what is wrong ?^ If 'some ferot 
beast had been let loose upon the land, and 
devastating all around him, who would hesital 
applaud the man who at the risk of his life 
ventured to slay it? Or what words would be de( 
too strong to brand the coward who remains 
passive spectator while his mother or the wife o 
soul was torn and crushed? Yet the most sa 
animal is but an inadequate image of a tyi^ant 

^ ' Certe a republica tmde ortum habet r^:ia potestas, rebo 
gentibuB Begem in jus Tocari poaae et si sanitatem respuat prin 
Bpoliari. Neque ita in principem jura potestatis transtulit i 
aibi majorem reaerrarit potestatem. . . . Populis volentibua t 
noTa imperantur, leges constituuntur ; et quod est ampliua 
Sacramento jura imperandi quamris haireditaria succesaori < 
mantur ' (pp. 72, 73). Very remarkable words to have been n 
by a Spaniard and a priest nearly a century before Locke. 

' ' Et est communis sensus quaai qusdam naturte vox me 
nostris indita, auribus inaouans lex, qua a turpi honestum 
uimus.' (p. 74.) 
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npitkr mfe nor mother has so high a claiin upon our 
ifftc'rii)ns as our country.' 

Tfiese were the chief arguments on eithei' side, and 
il remained to draw the conclusion. The task, Mariana 
assures iib, ib not difficult., but it ia necessary to (lia- 
tiu^uish between different cases* In the first place 
tlie tyrant may be a conqueror who by force of arms, 
■ad without any appeal to the people, had obtained 
fossession of the soverei^ power. In this case there 
WM no ol>8curity ; the example of Ehud was a guide, 
Mil the tyrant might be justly slain by any of the 
people.' The nest case was that of a sovereign 
elected by the nation, or who had obtained his throne 
W Wi-editaiy nght, but who sacrificed his people to 
Wg iusts, iidringed the laws, despised true religion, 
ftiwi preyed ujxjn the fortunes of his subjects. If 
there existed in tlie nation any authorifutive as- 
■MnUy of the people, or if such an assembly could be 
convoked, it should warn the sovereign of the conse- 
<lH<mc*'ij of his acts, declare war agaiiist hiin if he 
wnrinued obdurate, and, if no other resource re- 
•wiaed, pronounce him to be a public enemy and 



' Pp. 72-74. 

* ' In fo conBentire turn philoHophos tiim theologoa video eum 
(""^cipeiD qui vi et armia rempublitam ottujiavit millo pra>terea 
^^f> ddEIo piihlicKi ciTtuni conHeQBU, perimi n quocumque, vita et 
E^'i'teifMtu upoliari poBse." (pp. 74, 75.) A few linta lower- comes tlie 
^"'''^ of Ehud. The ' coinwnting theokigiarirt ' are not cited — and, 
™""<1, Slariaiift scarcely ever f|uoteE iin eccEesiaatical authority - but 
""! rtailer iiii*y finJ a great many given in Suarez {De Fide, lib. vi. 
*P- IT.}. St. ThoDiaa justified Eliud on this general ground, and in 
wU point eeems to luive differed little or not at all from Mariana^ 
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authorise any individual to slay him.^ If in the las 
place the king who had degenerated into a tyrant 
had suppressed the right of assembly, no steps should 
be taken unless the tyranny was flagrant, unquestion- 
able, and intolerable ; but if this were so, the indi- 
vidual who, interpreting the wishes of the people, slew 
the sovereign should be applauded.' Nor wasthia 
doctrine likely to lead to as many tragedies as wm 
supposed. * Happy indeed would it be for man- 
kind were there many of such unflinching resolutioB 
as to sacrifice life and happiness for the liberty d 
their country : but the desire of safety withholds most 
men from great deeds, and this is why of the gre«t 
multitude of tyrants so few have perished by the 
sword.' ' It is, however, a salutary thought for 
princes to dwell upon, that if they oppress their people 
and make themselves intolerable by their vices, to 
slay them is not only without guilt but is an act of 
the highest merit.' ' 

There was, however, one aspect of the question rf 
tyrannicide which presented to the mind of our author 

' * Si medicinam respuat princeps, neque spes nlLi aanitatis relui' 
quatur, sententia pronunciata licebit reipublicas ejus imperiam<k- 
trectare primum, et quoniam bellum neceasario concitabitor gv 
defendendi conBilia explicare. . . . Et ai res feret neque aliter m 
respublica tueri posait, eodem defenslonis jure ac vero potiore aactft- 
ritate et propria, principem publicum hoetem declaratnm fan 
perimere. Kademque &culta8 esto cuicnmque priyato, qui ip 
impunitatis abjecta, neglecta Balute, in conatum juvandi rempuUku 
ingredi voluerit.' (p. 76.) 

' ' Qui votis publicis favens eum perimere tentarit, haodquaqmi 
inique eum fecisae existimabo.' (p. 77.) 

' Pp. 77, 78. 
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tonsiJerable difficulty, and to which he devoted a 

Kparatc clinpter. That to slay a tyrant with a dnt^ger 

was a meritorious act he was perfectly convinced, 

Wtto mingle poison with his food was fi somewhat 

different matter. This distinction, irariaiiii tells us 

inLidcnr-ally, wna first suggested to Uim, many years 

before the publication of the book, by one of his 

Kholftrft, when, as a public instructor, he was Impreas- 

iag his doctrines upon the youth of Sicily.^ The 

way in which he resolves it is very remarkable as 

Hthibiting the modes of thought or reasoning from 

wiiich these speculations sprang. He in the first 

pbcc shows very clearly that nearly every ai^ument 

that justifies the one mode of slnuglitci' may be 

alsD urged in favour of the other* but notwith- 

Btanding this he concludes that poison should be 

(ipohihiied, because he says it is prohibited by that 

Common sentiment of mankind which is the voice of 

wtiire iind the teat of right,* 

' P,8S. 

' 'NoK UunoQ nob quid iacturl tani liominea Bed quid per naturce 

l*?ffl Niiiceaaitm tit despicimus. . . . Et eat naturae vox communia 

Bwnbmn nenitus rituperantium si quia in alios quantnmvis hustesi 

laetia ^nuKtur * (pp. B3-8ih). It is AaJd that Mariana, in hh 

', liAS Uvatcd kings miih considerable dt^ereQce ; but hli^aali- 

liiciil Dplniuns appear very stronglj in a Hhort work cailed, 

'DiKOUTiie OD the Defects of the G-overnment of t]ie Jesuits/ ivliicb 

Wltaiiu- — ^what in extreinely rare in llie writinga of the iiieinbeTa of 

At order — S bitter attacTk on the genernl, and a fierce deuunciatinn 

of the despotic principles on whic-ti the aoeietj ie constituted. The 

iUioiriRg (which 1 quote from a French tranalaiiou of 162.'i) is veiy 

BkmcEtnBiic : — ''Selon mon opinion la monarchie noun met par 

tnt, wn pour Gotre mottarcliie aius pour u'eetre hiou teinp^T(^e. 

Tut HP funeux fumglicr qtii ravage tout par ot] il pusae, et ai on ne 

'Mgj^^ U>m court, nous ue devona cpp^rer de repine' (ch. x*) 
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The doctrine of tjn'annicide, of which 
may be regarded as the chief apostle, is od 
aninently fitted to foscinate men who 
emerging out of a protracted servitude, i 
have not yet learnt to calculate the ulteri( 
quences of political acts. To slay a royal 
who, for the gratification of his own insatiabl 
is causing the deaths of fhousands of the 
and blasting the prosperity of his nation, i 
that seems at first sight both laudable and u 
pecially if that sovereign had violated the ol 
by which he had bound himself. A man 
committed an act of treason, which the la 
punish by death, has incurred a penalty and 
a privilege. The penalty is that he should 1 
death ; the privilege is that he should only t 
death by the constituted authorities and in i 
way. But if in addition to his original crin 
paralysed the law that should avenge it 
plausibly be argued that he has forfeited 1: 
lege: he has placed himself above the law, 
therefore placed himself out of the law and 
an outlaw. Besides this, the exceedingly pi 
place tyrannicide occupies in the history bot 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews tells pc 
upon the imagination, and it is quite cert 
none of these nations looked upon the act 
feelings of modem Englishmen. 

But to those who take a wider view of the 
politics, the immense danger of encouraging int 
to make themselves the arbiters of the desti 
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ition will be fer more than sufficient to counter- 
Wlance these arguraents. The dejtii'ee of favoui" 
l\iat public opinion shows to political assassinations, 
though by oo means the sole, is perhaps the pi'iucipal 
Tt'^ilator of their number; for although the con'* 
Rpintor may be prepared to encounter universal 
obloquy, tlie direction his enthusiaaui has taken is, in 
the first instance, determined by the mental atmo- 
jfihere he breathes. And if it be true, as Mariana 
that the number of those who possess suffi- 
cient resolution to engage in such enterprises is 
under all cases small, it is also true that those few 
ifoiild usually be men pre-eminently unfit to adjudi- 
cate upon tlie policy of nations. For the nmount of 
Wroism It evokes is no test or measure of the excel- 
Imce of a cause. Indeed, nothing can be move 
wtabi than that the highest displays of courage, 
self-sacrifice, and enthusiasm are usually elicited not 
by those motives of general philanthropy which nil 
wen must applaud, l>ut by attachment to some pitr- 
tiuuliu* class of disputed questions or to the interests 
of«ome particular party. The excitement of con- 
tr»)ver8y, the very feet that the opinions in question 
W but few adherents, the impossibility of triuniph- 
i"gtiy normal means, and the concentration of every 
'liouglit upon a single aspect of a single subject all 
^^'nulate fanaticism. The great majority of men 
*^H do far more for a cause they have esjwused, in 
•P't* of the opposition of those around them, than for 
*^^ that is unquestionably good. We accordingly 
"'^^J that among the many attempts that were made 
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upon the lives of rulers in the sixteenth centir 
nearly all were produced by attachment to certa 
religious opinions which the conspirator desired 
see predominate, and &om which an immense pr 
portion of the people dissented. Never was there 
spirit of more complete and courageous self-sacrifii 
than instigated Ravaillac to slay perhaps the vei 
best sovereign of modem Europe. Aud have ? 
not, in our own day, seen the representatives of a se 
of revolutionists whose principles are rejected by tl 
great majority of educated men attempting, aga 
and again, to further their views by the assassinatic 
of a monarch of a different nation from their ow 
whose throne is based upon universal suffrage ai 
who, in the judgment of at least a very large pr 
portion of his contemporaries, has proved himself tl 
chief pillar of order in Europe? 

These considerations, which the old Jesuit write 
completely omitted, serve to show that even in tl 
best case— even in those instances in which the co 
spirator is seeking only what he firmly believes to 
good — the practice of t3rrannicide is almost always i 
evil. But we have to add to this the assassinations &c 
corrupt motives that in societies fevourable to tyra 
nicide have always been frequent: we have to ai 
also the danger to the State resulting &om that lar 
class of men so prominent in all criminal records w 
verge upon the border of insanity, who, partly fix 
an excess of vanity and partly from natural weakni 
of volition, and partly under the influence of a ki 
of monomania, are drawn by an irresistible &£cinati 
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to the perpetration of any crime Biirrounded with 
circumstances of notoriety : and when we still further 
consider the peq>etual insecurity and the distrust 
betffeen sovereign and people that must necessarily 
Ktat when these conspiracies are frequent, we shuU 
have little hesitation In pronouncing upon the ques- 
tion. Political assassination is denounced, in general 
terms, as an atrocious crime simply because in the 
^tnmjority of instances it is so; and even in the 
estrtmely few cases that are generally recognised as 
escpfitione, "we have to deduct from the immediate 
idruitages that were obtamed the evil of an example 
tlut has been misused. 

It is arguments of this kind, drawn from ex- 
pediency, that are now regarded as most decisive on 
thisu on many other questions of political ethics; 
but ihtiy could have little weight in the eai'ly stages 
d" [whtical life, when the minds of men were still 
inouldcd by theological discussions, and were conse- 
*|ueiitly predi'*po9ed to deduce all conclusions with an 
uifltxible logic from general principles. Tyrannicide 
•ccordingly occupied an extremely prominent place 
in the revival of liberalism in Europe. The first 
inWance in which it was formally supported by a 
tlieolojpan appears to have been in 1408, shortly 
*fter the Duke of Orleans had been murdered at 
'ii(! bstlgation of the Duke of Burgundy, when a 
priest and, as is genendly said, a Francisciin^ named 

' lie La called so id, 1 think, every history of the oecurreiice I 
We |]]f}| wilb; but ft writer in the Jourmtl des S^avans ol' I74H 
"'wotainB (pp. 994— 09R) that there is aome doubt upon the point. 
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John Petit^ who was then professor of thee 
the University of Paris, justified the act, i 
livered a public oration in defence of the 

* That it is lawful, according to natural and 
law, for every subject to slay or cause to be 
traitor and disloyal tyrant.* This doctrine w£ 
wards energetically denounced by Gerson ai 
demned by the Council of Constance.* AJ 
Reformation, however, it was very widely d 
Gr^vin, one of the immediate successors of « 
and therefore one of the founders of the 
Drama, brought it upon the stage in a pla; 

* The Death of Caesar,' which was first acted h 

and was reprinted with an anti-monarchical pn 

the time of RavaiUac.* A few years before th( 

cation of the work of Mariana, no less than three 

— ^Franciscus Toletus, Emmanuel Sa, and the 

Molina — had defended it.* The first, who was 

It 18 worthy of remark that the duke who instigated the 
and probably inspired the apology, died himself by the hi 
assassin. ( Van Bmyssel, Hist, du Comtnerce Beige, torn. ii. p] 

1 Mariana rejects this decree without hesitation, on Ultr; 
principles, as not having been confirmed by the Pope ( 
p. 79). Suarez seems to think it binding, but argues (De . 
vi. c. 4) that it applies only to tyrants in regimine, bee 
Council condemns the opinion that ' subjects ' may slay a ty 
a tyrant in titulo has, properly speaking, no 'subjects.' 

' There is a full notice of this play in Charles, La Cc 
France au Seizieme Steele. 

* Sa was a Portuguese — the other two were Spanian 
prominence this doctrine acquired in Spain in the reign of ] 
is probably in part due to the contest of Spain with Ulizal 
was r^;arded as a tyrant both in tttulo and tn regimine, 
aequently naturally marked out for assassination. Mariat 
was probably written imder Philip II., for the royal privily 
it was granted only three months after the death of that kii 
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canJimil in 1583, justified it chiefly in the case of 
tyranls who had usurped dommion;^ but intimated 
also, (Imt the nation might depose a lawful sovereign, 
^t it might condemn him to death, and tlmt then 
any individual might slay him. Sa* and Molina^ ex- 
preaed the same opinion with still greater emphasis, 
and Balthazar Ayala, the moat illustnous Spanish 
lawjtr of the age, In his celebrated work on the 
'Rights of War/ which was published in 1582, 
though utterly repudiating their doctrine con- 
ceming tyranta with a lawftil title, cordially em* 
Wed it in the case of usurpers.* The French 
Jescits, it is true, appalled by the outcry that was 

' 'Adverte dupUc«tn eeee t^Tannnm ; niutm potostata et dumioio 
i^utQOD habet dtulum vcruni sed lymnnice occupat rempublicam : et 
BUM litti wrcidcre, Jutn aljter non potest Itberari reapciblica et dum 
■PttEsilibertatisprobabilk; jililer noB licet privatocuUibetoccidere. 
•^Ittnm adiuibistrationi i^iii hali^t quidetn verum ritnlnm eeil 
Ij'^iuiim Imclat eubditos, et tunc aoa licet absque publica auctori- 
•"« wciiere/ {^Summa Casiium Conscienlt'a^, lib. t. c. vi. p. 6b3.) 

'Tvrjuiai+.'e gubernaiis jnete acquisitum dotninium non potest 
^\iati uue publico jiidicio; lata vei*o sententia potest qui^uc 
fieri uccutop: potest autem deponi a populo etiam qui juravit ei 
'^'^dieQtiun perpetoam si monitu» non vult corngi. At occiipaniem 
T^buiice potestattiiD qui^quu de populo pottBt occideru si aliud u<ia 
•" r«i»e<Iiuiii e«t mim publicus hoatie,' (Aj/htmsm, Confetsariorum, 
''"t, Ttfrnnnus."^ 

TyraDtium primo modo nefas est privntla int^rBcere; postiit, 
'^^M; imptiblica quoad capita coiivettire, eique reeiHtere, lata(|Uu 
***entiarfrponereabadiiitmB!mtiaae atque ilium depositum punire. 
'^Unda moda tj-nuiDUiD qtiivia dc rejDiiblic*"* potest licite euin Jnttr- 
^^^ [Commtiit. PoTA IV. tmct, Ui. diap, 6.) 

*Tyraiinuni ijui per vim et iilegiiinie priacipsUim oecupavit, si 
'^••Mii* aliter tolli non posait, occidere cuilibet lie Jtuin alt.' (ZJe JuiM 
^ ^J^ii$ hethcis. lib. i.) 

Vol. u. n 
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raised against them on account of the ^ 
Mariana, repudiated its principles; but, ii 
Mariana found a defender in another Jesuii 
Kellerus,^ who only made a single reservatic 
a formal sentence was always necessary befoi 
nicide was justifiable. When Henri III. was 
nated by Clement, the Catholics of the League 
the news with a burst of undisguised exultat 
in many churches the image of the murde 
placed for reverence upon the altar of Go 
Pope publicly pronounced the act to be w< 
ranking with that of Judith, he said that it co 
have been accomplished by the special assis 
Providence, and he blasphemously compared 
Incarnation and to the Resurrection.' On tl 
hand, it would be unfeir to forget the murde 
Duke of Guise in France and of Cardinal Bi 
Scotland, the justification of these instances 
tical assassination by the most eminent Pro 
and the many seditious works at least vergii 
an approval of tyrannicide that issued from 
testant press. 

Still the main champions of tyrannici( 
unquestionably the Jesuits, and it is not dif 
discover the reason. It has been said 1 
despotic character of their government has : 

1 Li a book called Tifranntcidium, aeu Scitum Cathol 
Tyranni Intemecione. This book (which was written in 
Calvinistic attack) contains a great deal of information 
early literature of tyrannicide. It bears the approbation i 
the bead of the Jesuits in Northern Germany. 

» De Thou, liv. xcvi. The Pope was Sixtiis V. 
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later times proved inimical to the growth of indi- 
viduality among them, and that while the institution 
considered as a whole lias flourished it liaa fiuled re- 
niarlcably to produce originality either in intellect or in 
character.* But however this may be now, it is certain 
tliat it was not so in the early days of the society, 
when & few isolated Jesuits were scattered tiirough a 
immunity of heretics waging a continued war against 
overwhelming numbers. Ail the resources of their 
•B'nda were then taxed to the utmost, and they had 
erery motive to encourage an opinion that enabled a 
s^gle individual, by an act of self-devotion, to sway 
""e destinies of a nation. 

It may be said that the work of Mariana is an 
^tt«me instance of Jesuitical principles^ and in a 
certwn sense this is undoubtedly true, Mariana stands 
sliiiost alone among his brethren in the directness 
^d absence of qualifications that characterises his 
teaching, and he is still more remarkably distinguished 
for the emphasis ivith which he dwells upon purely 
political rights. In hia book the interests of the 
Church, though never forgotten, never eclipse or ex- 
dude the interests of the people, and all the barriers 
that are raised against heresy arc equally raised against 
tyranny. But his doctrine of tyrannicide, extreme, 
Macerated, and dangerous as it is^ was but a rash 
conclusion from certain principles which were common 
to ahnost all the theologians of his order* and which 



I Lammcnaia, A/irtra dc Rome. Since the daya of Lammenaia 
the namcB of Ravignaa and Ft^liK have done much to rescue the 
Order firum the reproncb, 

V a 
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are of the most vital importance in the history botti 
of civil liberty and of Rationalism. In nearly every 
writing that issued from this school we find the saiae 
desire to restrict the power of the sovereign and to 
augment the power of the people, the same determi- 
nation to base the political system on a doctria^ 
derived from reason rather than fix)m authority, tb.^ 
same tendency to enunciate principles the application:* 
of which would — whether their authors desired it »* 
not — inevitably extend beyond the dom^n of thec»- 
logy. All or nearly all these writers urged in th.^ 
interests of the Church that doctiine of a ' social com. - 
tract' which was destined at a later period to beconx*J 
the cornerstone of the liberties of Europe. Nearly/ 
all drew a broad distinction between kings and tyrant^ 
nearly all divided the Intter into those who wer-* 
tyrants, as it was said, in regimine (that is to sayr 
legitimate rulers who misgoverned), and tyrants »^* 
titido{tha.t is to say, rulers with no original authority) I 
and nearly all admitted that the Papal deposition, \^Jf 
annulling the title-deeds of regal power, tran8ferre<i 
the sovereign from the former class to the latter. Thes« 
were the really important points of their teaching? 
for they were those which deeply and permanently 
influenced the habits of political thought, and on the^*' 
points the Jesuits were almost unanimous. In tin© 
application of them they differed. Usually tyraniH" 
cide, at least in the case of a tjo'ant in regiminal 
was condemned, though, as we have seen, there were 
not wanting those who maintained that the nation bs 
well as the Pope might depose a sovereign, might con- 
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^mn hira to death and depute any individual to slay 

iiim. In the case of a tyrant in titulo the more 

^"ioJent opinion seems to have predominated. If he 

"^ a conqueror or a usurper. St. Thomas Aqninas 

^lad distinctly said that he might be slain.^ If he 

'as a TDonarch deposed for heresy, it was reracm- 

^^ that heresy itself might justly be punislied with 

dt^uth, and that every act of the deposed sovereign 

^'nst Catholicity was a crime of the deepest dye 

f*rpetrated by one who had no legitimate authority 

^^ tite State, The cloud of subtle distinctions that 

"'^re sometimes raised around these questions might 

^i^e scope ibr the ingenuity of controversialists, but 

'ney could have but little influence over the passions 

^^ fanatics.^ 

If we now turn from the Jesuits to the Gallican 

ion of the Catholic Church the contrast is very 

•^inarkahle. We find ourselves in presence of a 

"^e^r order of interests, and consequently of new 

pHticiplcs. The great power of the French Church 

ftiitl of the monarchy witli which it was connected 

'J'Ki early induced its bishops to assume a tone of 

•'idependence in their dealings with the Papal See 

^»at was elsewhere unknoT\Ti, and a close alliance 

' See Suarez, De Fiiie, liK vi, cap. iv* 

* Ou tlie inevitable tendency of the doctrine of deposition to 
^^■^Jiniciile, there are aomt; good remarks in Bosiufit, DeJeniiOi lib. i. 
*■ 3. The doctrine of tymuuidde among i\\o Jenuita Beeme to hnve 
"^^^ *way after Suarez : the potitical couditioa of Europe no 
■**'ger made it of great Bervice to tlie Church, and the controverfiien 
^ alaiiaeitiatii Jiverted Uie ent-rgy of the Jesuiu Into new diannela, 
**aJ, in hia Provincial Lelten^ barely touchea this aspect of tb« 
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between Church and State was the manifest interest 
of both. But in order that such an alliance should 
be effectual, it was necessaiy that the Pope 
should be reduced aa much as possible to the level 
of an ordinary bishop, while the sovereigti was exalted 
as the immediate representative of the Deity» Ix> 
this way the bishops were freed from the pressure 
of Papal ascendancy, and - the sovereigTi from th.^ 
worst consequences of excommunication. The advc^- 
cates of GaUican pidnciples have been able to prov-^ 
decisively that in nearly all attempts to prevctt"^ 
the encroaclunents of the Pope upon secular domL-^ 
nion French theologians have been prominent, whil^ 
their opponents have rejoined with equal truth tlia,* 
the Gallican authorities were by no means unani- 
mous in theii* sentimentsj and that the negatioa oa 
the Papal claims was not usually thrown into a very 
dogmatic forra.^ The case of an heretical prino^ 
before the Heformation was hardly discussed,^ and ix^ 
other cases the rivalry between the two sections of tb.^ 
Church was rather implied in acts than expressed 'W^ 
formal statements. On the one side there was * 
steady tendency to exalt the spiritual power of tl»* 
Popes above tliat of the Councils, and their temport*-^ 



' See on the one side Biauchi, Pvisiance S<mv€raine, and on 
other the Defemio of Boseitet. 

* According to Bianclii, the first Catholic who maintaJQed 
the Pope had no power over tliie tempoi-al poMessioDB of ptitLC 
who fell into heresy waa an Englishman of the time of James I.- 
William Barclay, the faiher of die author of the Argents. W.Barclay 
wrote agaioat and was answered by Bcllarmiue. (Bianchi, torn. iL 
pp. 768, 769.) 
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power above that of kings j on the other side there 

wiu a corresponding tendency in the opposite direc- 

N'oii. As the power of deposition was in the middle 

ages the centre of the more liberal system of polities, 

aJui 83 everything that was taJccn from the popes 

was given to the kings^ the Gallican teaching was 

flivnys immical to freedom. At the same time, as 

'ue interference of an Italian priest with French 

I^jlitica offended the national pride^ it was eminently 

popiikr; and thus^ as in many subsequent periods of 

French history, patriotism proved destructive to 

liberty. 

It a|>peared for a short time as if the Reformation 
wure about to give rise to new combinations. The 
mvectives of the Protestants against the Papal Power 
pPoduced a momentary reaction in its favour, which 
T*» remarkably shown in the States General assembled 
't Paris in ltU5. The Third Estate, either because 
'^POtestant principles were diffused among its mem- 
bt-'ra or because it represented especially the secular 
'flings of the middle classes, then projjosed, among 
other ailiclea, one declaring that the Pope possessed 
'"> power of deposing sovereigns, or under any cir- 
■^^Uiistances releasing subjects from the oath of allegi- 
''iCf; but the nobles and the clergy refused to ratify it, 
*od Cardinal Perron, probably as the representative of 
We clergy^ asserted the Ulti-amontane principles with 
the strongest emplxasia.^ 

Very soon, however, a complete change passed 
over the minds of the French clergy. The Huguenots, 

^ Bianchi, torn. i. pp. 96-104. 
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in several of their synods, had dwelt with great 
emphasis upon their denial of the existence of a 
mediate power between the Deity and a king, and 
there was some danger that if they possessed the 
monopoly of this opinion the civil power might be 
attracted to their side. Besides this the French 
Protestants made war against their rulers for the 
purpose of obtaining liberty of conscience, and the 
French Catholics naturally pronounced these wars 
to be sinful. In 1668 the Sorbonne asserted the 
absolute independence of the civil power, and the 
same thing was again declared in the famous Artideftn,^ 
of 1 682, which are the recognised bases of Gallicanism ^^ 
In his defence of these articles Bossuet soon after- 
wards systematised the whole theology of the schooTB.. 
The general result, as far as it regards civil liberty, nufcr^ 
be briefly told. The king occupied his throne by tb»-e 
direct and immediate authority of the Deity, and is 
consequently, in his temporal capacity, altogeth^^r 
independent both of the Pope and of the wishes *^ 
the people. Every pope who had exercised or claim^^ 
a power of deposition had exceeded his functions scm^o- 
been guilty of usurpation; every subject who h^^ 
raised his hand against the sovereign or his age»'** 
had committed a mortal sin. The sole duty of tf^^ 
nation is to obey, and from this obligation no tyrantJ/' 
and no injustice can release it. If the rulers of tfitf 
people are as wolves, it is for the Christians to show 
themselves as sheep.' 

' De/ensio, lib. L c. 15, 16. Avertiasements snr lea Ltttrei it 
M, JurieUf no. 5. 
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Sin:h was the teaching of the different sections of 
Ihe Catholic Church. If %ve now turn to Protest- 
™ntism wc find a diversity at least equally strikhig 
and not less manifestly due to the diversity of in- 
terests. At the same time, although the opinions 
advocated by any particular section at a particular 
time were mainly the result of the special circum- 
stances under which it was placed, there were some 
feseral considerations that complicated the move- 
nwnt. In the first place, the fact that the Retbr- 
mation was essentially an act of spiritual rebellion — an 
appeal from those in authority to the judgments of 
tilt fHiople — gave an impulse to the spirit of insub- 
ordination which was still iinther strengthened by 
tfi« republican form that many of the new organi- 
sations assumed. In the Early Church the ecclesias- 
tiral government had combined in a very remarkable 
uiiihiier the principle of autliority and the principle 
•^f liberty by magnifying to the highest point the 
PJ"*co()al authority while the bishops were themselves 
tJ^cted by universal suffrage. But it process of gradual 
Wntmlisation soon destroyed this balance, and tranS' 
"(^ed the ecclesiastical organisation from a republic 
ii^to a monarchy; and although the primitive elements 
*^e revived in Protestantism, they were revived in 
*^chawnythat their original character was essen- 
^aJly falsified. For the system of popular election 
*^d the supreme and divine authority of the episco- 
pBcyi which in the Early Church formed the two com- 
poiaatory parts of a single scheme, at the Reformation 
ffete violently dissevered and thrown into the strongest 



